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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAG 


President: 
Tus Ricut Hon. THE ViscouNT ESHER 





Hon. Treasurer: Chairman: 
Cuaniss E. Trott, M.B.E. Gsorrary Wurrwortn, C.B.E. 
Secretary: 
FRANC®S Bricos 


‘THE aim of the British Drama League is to assist the 

development of the Art of the Theatre, and to promote a 

right relation between Drama and the life of the Community. 
Advantages of membership include: 


. Use of the largest dramatic LIBRARY in the country, which contains over 
70,000 volumes of plays and books of reference on the theatre including 
Monumenta Scenica and many other collections of stage and costumig 
designs. Full details can be found in the complete catalogue, The Playerg 
Library, published in 1950. 3. 


. Free receipt of “DRAMA” quarterly. 


3. Free CRITICISM of MS. PLAYS and a PLAYWRITING COURSE of 
moderate terms. 


. TRAINING COURSES at special rates. 

. Expert INFORMATION and ADVICE on all theatrical problems. 

. Entry in NATIONAL FESTIVAL of Community Drama. 

. Participation in ANNUAL CONFERENCE and THEATRE WEEK, 





THE DIALECT SURVEY 


The British Drama League has prepared twelve double-sided gramo- 
_phone records of the twenty-four principal dialects ofthe British Isles. 
These records provide a means whereby the chief dialects, now in grave 
danger of extinction, are reproduced and preserved for posterity. They 
also meet the needs of actors, producers and teachers faced by the problem 
of an unfamiliar form of dialect. 


A purchaser from Pennsylvania, U.S.A. writes:— 
“1 wish to congratulate your fine organisation on the excellent job it has done in 
collecting the material represented in these fascinating records, Because I am 
intensely i d in the regional differences of all the world’s principal languages, 
this dialect series has been of immeasurable value to me.” 
The records—price 7/6 for each double-sided disc—are obtainable 


from the Records Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 














WRITE FOR 


Full particulars of membership of the League (Subscription £1/11/6 per annum) to the Secret ry, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, Telephone: EUSton 2666. z 




















ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD'S Size ates 


LOVE IN ALBANIA. Eric Linklater’s brilliant 
comedy success. 2f., 3 m., | set. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
“Full of tension and excitement, Fine last act.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti’s 
comedy. An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 
“This play has a good, strong situation . . . it is an 
able piece of storytelling.” — Daily 
. | set, 5 m., 4f. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALADY MISLAID. Kenneth Horne’s delightful 
comedy hit will be available for amateur production 
on October Ist, 1951. 3 m., 4f., | set. 














NIGHT WAS OUR ee. A high-tension 
drama b Mero Pertwee. 3 f., . | set. 

sSCcHO FOR SPINSTERS. 7 Roland Pertwee. 
3m., 5f., r set. ‘This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsma 


in. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 

Kesselring. 3f., | m., | set. “London's cleverest and 

wittiest.’ "Sunday Ex xpress 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 

Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “. . . is the best stage 

‘thriller’ for ears.""—Manchester Guardian. 

GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm. 
11 f., | set. A witty and warmhearted comedy. 

LADIES IN RETIREMFNT. Thriller by Edward 

Percy and Reginald Denhdém. | m., 6 f., | set. “An 

extraordinarily exciting thriller!’ beady Times. 

All the above plays are 4/— each plus extra for postage, 





Copies of BLACK CHIFFON are now on sale 
at 4/— a copy. This play is NOT, however, yet 
available for amateur performances. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS include:— (1/6 plus postage) 


LARGE. Somncanentiten, 7 f. 
OUTRAGEOUS J ans pd es A yo! for 8 females. 
DRAG E CA 


rama. 2 m., 3 f. 
BLEVENSES. ¥ | Pine Tost 
REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 


ING OUT WILD BELLS... Drama. 5. 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW 
A booklet of articles on ~~? meet of Stag 
Producing and Acting. rice 4/-, post te 








Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 6d. (post free) to: 


glish Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.t. 


GERRARD 3822/3 








“DEANE’S” LATEST 


Synopses of Plays sent on application 


FULL LENGTH - 4/- (Plus postage) 


THE HAPPY FAMILY 

“The Festival Comedy” by Michael 

Clayton Hutton. 5 w., 5m. 

HOW NOW, HECATE 

Original Comedy by Martin Coleman 3 w., 2 m. 

NOT PROVEN 

New Comedy by Lionel Brown 

LADY TO LET 

Comedy Farce by Geoffrey Lea 

FRONT PAGE GIRL 

Thriller by William Dinner and William Morum. 
w., 4m. 


6 w., 7 m. 


6 w., 4m. 


THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 
Costume Comedy by Arthur Swinson 3 w., 7 m. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR 
A Comedy by a B. Morris 
MARKET DA 

A Comedy by Charles Standen 


8 w., 4m, 


5 w., 8 m. 


ONE ACT -_ 1/6 (Plus postage) 


DISPLACED PERSONS 

Play by Elizabeth Milne 6 w,, 5m 
The winners of the “Lord Howard de Walden” 
a performed this play at the B.D.L. Festival, 


SAILORS BEWARE 
Comedy by R. F. Delderfield 6 w. 
LATE EXTRA 
Comedy by George Beal 2w., 3m. 
LOVE ON A MATCHSTICK SPENT 
Comedy by Kenneth Janes 8w.,4m. 
THE SHIRT 
Comedy by J. C. F. Wilkinson 
JACKIE 
Thriller by Stuart Ready 7w. 
FLOWER OF YOUTH 
Play by Archie Douglas 3 w., 3 m. 
GOATS AND CROOKS AND CARAVANS 
Comedy by Ivory Bridges 
MAD HATTERS IN MAYFAIR 
Comedy by Barbara Van Kampen 7 w. 
PENNY PLAIN 
Comedy by Joan Brampton 6 w. 
SUNSET ON ILLYRIA 
Play by Vera Arlett 
DIVIDED COUNCILS 
Comedy by Peter S. Preston 
Plays sent on approval 
Acting Fees on Sliding Scale 


3 w., 2m. 


3 w., 4 m. 


4w., 3m. 


The NEW EDITION of “Plays and their 
Plots” gives synopses, cast, scene, etc., of all 
our plays with the exception of ‘the above. 
1s. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 31/83 

















PRIVATE CAR 
INSURANCE 


° 
407. 
NO CLAIM BONUS 
ON TRANSFER 














COMPLETE and POST 
COUPON TO OBTAIN FULL 
DETAILS OF THIS POLICY 


To: 

REX. THOMAS (INSURANCE) LTD. 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 
Copthall House, Copthall Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Please send details of 40% BONUS 

MOTOR POLICY. 


RES near el berihecns eta aoa 
IE resssosssrecrerncsns 
Age... Occupation......... 

CAR 
Make sina SEP. or Cl 
Year of Make. oo, ean emer 


State claims in last three years: 0... 


PRESENT INSURANCE 





Comprehensive or Third Party 0.0.0.0... 
mI MIN soc cas cecrecnccaccnetlh tes 


NE I IN ss sissrceisseinccn as eecresecteeeneneta 








WE CAN HELP IN THE SUCCESS OF 
YOUR PRODUCTIONS 
Our Service is Unique. 

We supply on hire Theatrical Properties of 
every description, including Silverware and 
Jewellery—Period and Modern. 
OUR EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD 
IS WIDE AND YOU WILL FIND 
OUR ADVICE INVALUABLE 


ROBINSON BROS. 


(JEWELLERS) LTD. 
The Hiring Specialists 
5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 


(Tottenhum Court Road end) 
N.W.1. EUSton 4894. 


We hold large stocks of the Properties for 
the more popular shows packed ready for 
immediate delivery to any part of the 
country. 
Special Prices and Terms for 
Amateur Societies 
Contractors to the Professional Stage 
for over half a century 
Recommended by the British Drama League 


























LONDON’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS 
OF STAGE MATERIALS 


TARLATANS. Full fg th of colours. 38in. wide, 
2/11 yard. 48in. wide, ae aie’ 2/11 and 
3/11. 36in. wide, WHITE ONLY. 2/6. 

SATINS. 36in. wide, 4/11 yard in an extensive 
range of colours, including matching for our 


Tarlatans. 
CANDY STRIPE. Spun in Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Green, Brown and Navy, 36in. wide, 4/11 yard. 
TAFFETAS. In an extensive range of colours, 
36 in., 5/11 yard. 
NETS.  54in. wide, Lad yard in an extensive 

of colours, including matching for our 
Tarlatans. SPEC — WHITE BALLET NET, 
54in. wide, 7/11 yard. 
SATINS. om back, very heavy quality, 36in. 
wide, 6/11 yard 
a In pe of a ee = Sizes 
fkin., 2/- packet; }in., "> CUP 
SEQUINS, *in., a packet. ALL SEQUINS 
BEST QUALITY G ELATINE; extensive range 
of colours. 

DUST. Spangle your own Tarlatan, 





Nets, Satin, etc., in Silver, Gold, Blue, Pink, 
Red, Lavender, Turquoise, Green, toz. pkts., 2/6. 


When ordering please include 1/- towards cost 
of postage, packing and registration. 


Please send 2$d. stamp for patterns. When 
sending for patterns please give precise details 
of your requirements. 


LEFF & JASON 


89-91 MIDDLESEX STREET, LONDON, E.1 
Tel.: BIShopsgate 4011, 7496 
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FABRICS & FITTINGS 









STAGE 
DRAPERIES 








PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 8331 
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66 99 PRACTICAL 
4 t Q 7 PRIVATE 
THEATRICAL 


Wigmaker and Perruquier 





46 PORTNALL ROAD 
MAIDA HILL, LONDON, W.9 
Phone—LAD 1717 


WIGS 


of every description are available for 
hire or sale, also crepe Hair, Grease 
Paints, etc., for sale. 

The family business built entirely on 
jrecommendation. Any production 
undertaken, including pageants. 
Our endeavour to make you always 


say, as do our regular customers, that 
| for Wigs and Make- 


1 up Artists ‘“‘Bert’’ is ST 
certainly . . . B E 




















CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 


DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 

















If not, go and see one NOW. 


We arrange demonstrations at 











our Showrooms and you will 
undoubtedly appreciate the many technical advantages of this amax- 
ing nw STAGE LIGHTING CONTROL BOARD. 


Ask about]the Miniseel now — it makes light 
workYof Stage Work. 


“Stage Electrical Equipment Lid. 











OFFLEY ROAD - THE OVAL - LONDON - S.W.9 - RELiance 301! 





awe Stage Lighting 


Apparatus 


The 60 watt, 100 watt and 150 watt 
Baby Flood 


CINABEX 
the new colour media is far more 
durable and yet costs only a little 
more than gelatine 


Major Equipment Co Ltd 
The Stage Lighting Specialists 
22 GORST RD., LONDON, N.W.10 
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A DIRECTORY FAITH HOUSE 


of WARDROBE LTD 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


PERIOD & 
Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries Me 






































:: on application to :: cos oT 
Hon. Secretary: BIBLICAL 
GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. 7 Tufton St., S.W.| ABBey 6218 
x" oe e 
DOREEN ERROLL | | Citizen House - Bath 
COSTUMES of Recently acquired for its Wardrobe—a magnificent 
ht every description collection of 
_—— ees SHAKESPEAREAN COSTUMES 
B. D. E. M E M B é RS Available for hire at inexpensive rates. 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR THE DRAMA LIBRARY (Subscription 5/-) 
— — ini ; offers advice on the choice of 
iT has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE Apply: Citizen House, Bath 
= Telephone GER. 4136 (enclosing stamped envelope) 
7 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 
1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WE Lbeck 6804 and 9907 
Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 








SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
‘ Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 





| 49, Greek Street, W.1 GERrard 3162 
























Few Amateur Societies can afford 


the outright purchase of all 
their lighting equipment. Most 
Societies hire exactly what they 
need for a given show from the 
Strand Hire Department. 


Our stock is probably the biggest 
of its kind in the world and our 
customers include most of the 
professional theatres as well. 
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Why not HIRE 
the stage lighting 


equipment for 


your next show? 


The Strand Hire Service includes 
not only such equipment as 
battens, floods and spots but also 
decorative fittings where these 
form part of the stage scenery. 
Single dimmers or complete switch 
and dimmer boards are also avail- 
able for hire. 

Details will be gladly sent on 
receipt of requirements. 
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THE STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


29 King St., 


Covent Garden, 
313-317 Oldham Road, Manchester. 





London, W.C.2. 


62 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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Angus McBean 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 


Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the name-parts of Shakespeare's tragedy, which is 
given on alternate nights with Shaw’s comedy of the queen’s youth, ‘Caesar and Cleopatra.” 





THE LONDON THEATRE 
IN THE FESTIVAL 


by J. W. Lambert 


the London theatre was concerned, 

turned out to be quite a beanfeast, 
with Shakespeare and Shaw as the main 
dishes. What we were offered was, 
when it was good, very, very good; 
when it was bad it was horrid; and 
sometimes it was both in the same 
production, which makes neat summing 
up difficult. 

What has been too rare is that 
quality of tense excitement, that pin- 
drop stillness when players and audience 
are as one, which is the real joy of the 
theatre; it flowered most finely in 
two Shakespeare productions—of plays, 


Tt Festival of Britain, as far as 


moddly enough, mot generally placed 


cBean 


among the finest: Henry V and The 
Winter’s Tale. 


Henry V, by one of those unguessable 
swings of taste, is now being given 
its due as a rousing but clear-eyed 
study of the splendours and miseries 


of the life of action. Intelligently 
presented in this way, with a fanfare 
f Motley’s best pageantry, Glen Byam 
haw’s production turned out to be 
e Old Vic’s one really triumphant 
venture of the season. (But then, in 
view of the goings-on behind the scenes 
bo doubt we were lucky to have an 
Did Vic season at all.) Alec Clunes 
built up the glowing image of a man 
born to command, glad to command, 
yet always conscious—as your true 
heroes always are conscious—of the 
strain of it all. Tawny and vigorous, 
he moved with grace and spoke with 
splendour; in the court, by the watch- 
fires and on the battlefield a king 
and a man. 

The John Gielgud—Peter Brook pro- 
duction of The Winter’s Tale is deeply 


moving; and yet nobody expects, I 
think, to be moved by this play. The 
ravening suspicion of Leontes, the 
patient anguish of his queen Hermione, 
are real emotions, paralleled every week 
in the newspapers; but fine acting is 
needed to override the harsh contri- 
vance of the tale. Mr. Gielgud’s grace 
and gentleness are precisely the quali- 
ties which bring Leontes’ agonised 
cruelty so near home—this is indeed 
love turned upon itself, passion gone 
sour, sweet bells jangled out of tune; 
and Diana Wynyard’s Hermione is an 
exquisite embodiment of radiance ex- 
tinguished and relit. By contrast the 
sweetness of young love between Flori- 
zel and Perdita, the high jinks of 
Autolycus and the revelling shepherds 
seem no more than an agreeable 
interlude. "The acting throughout is 
acceptable, though not everywhere 
ideal; Mr. Brook’s production is re- 
strained, steady and well-knit, giving 
no license to those who look sideways 
at him for an excessively clever young 
man. 

A new view of Hamlet is always 
welcome. Or nearly always: but what 
we were offered at the New Theatre 
was, and remained long after its 
first-night fiasco, a matter for shame. 
None the less Mr. Guinness’s con- 
ception of the play and of Hamlet’s 
character was extremely interesting, 
and may well influence Hamlets yet 
to come. “Interesting” is not quite 
the word one would wish to use in 
summing up a production of Hamlet, 
and the principal objection to Mr. 
Guinness’s interpretation is that it 
reduces the whole thing from a tragedy 
to a study in psychopathology; Hamlet 








emerges. as an extremely unpleasant 
little man. The shifts and swings of his 
dilemma, though, can seldom have 
been presented with greater clarity. 
And it is fair to add that whenever 
Mr. Guinness was alone upon the 
stage the emotional temperature soared ; 
he spoke the great set pieces with bitter 
beauty. But he is one of our finest 
character actors, and for me _ this 
remained a remarkable “character” 
Hamlet; punctuated, moreover, by a 
distracting series of formal gestures 
which might have been copied from a 
Pollock print. Still, it would be inter- 
esting to see Mr. Guinness try again, 
competently produced and _ better 
supported. 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s productions, 
if they do not always reach the root 
of the matter, are seldom dull. Shake- 
speare and Shaw are most splendi- 
ferously, most vigorously served at the 
St. James’s; the presentation of Antony 
and Cleopatra and Caesar and Cleopatra is a 
model of efficiency, bearing all the 
hall marks of this virile management— 
notably speed, colour and a tremendous 
hullaballoo whenever possible. Michael 
Benthall produced, making splendid 
use of the revolving stage, and greatly 
helped by the blazing skies and glowing 
pillars of Roger Furse’s sets, the bare- 
limbed magnificence of Audrey Crud- 
das’s costumes. 

Of the two plays the Shaw comes 
off much the better, largely because 
of Sir Laurence’s Caesar, one of his 
finest projections; weariness, willingness 
to be amused, casual kindness, cal- 
culated generosity, single-minded in- 
difference—all these he expresses with 
every inflection of his voice and every 
muscle of his body, and weaves them 
into a presence of absolute authority 
(much resembling, in fact, an actor- 
manager). His Antony is less successful ; 
firm and strong of course, but incom- 
plete—indeed he throws many lines 
away, giving a curious impression of 
impatience with the part. Vivien Leigh, 
on the other hand, although she plays 
Shaw’s Cleopatra as though she were a 


marionette, brings her brittle loveliness 
far nearer Shakespeare’s Queen than 
one would have thought possible; how 
meltingly she stands repentant before 
Antony after the battle of Actium, 
how she makes us shrink as she sets 
about that wretched messenger! 

Too much of the acting elsewhere 
is mediocre or worse; and why employ 
in Shakespeare so many actors who 
cannot, or at any rate do not, speak 
verse? But production and panache 
carry the day—witness the wonderful 
“‘atmosphere”’ in the night scene when, 
along the misty, deserted streets, the 
sentries quail beneath those strange 
premonitory moanings in the sky; 
or the passing comedy, quite unstressed, 
when in Caesar and Cleopatra Apollo- 
dorus, Caesar, Cleopatra and Rufio 
jump into Alexandria harbour—with, 
respectively, an elegant swallow-dive, 
a prim little jump, an agitated flutter 
and a monstrous belly-flop. 

The best of Shaw, unquestionably, 
arrived with John Clements’ Man and 
Superman. This play is usually hailed 
as one of the peaks of Shaw’s achieve 
ment; certainly it is an extremely 
entertaining comedy about a woman 
chasing a man and getting him. And 
if anyone could make me take the 
Life Force seriously, Kay Hammond 
could. Her Ann is so deliciously terri- 
fying a creature that her pout, her 
drawl seem made to lure mankind into 
her parlour—and keep them there 
hard at work ministering to her round- 
eyed, china-cheeked determination. Mr. 


Clements rightly plays Tanner-Shaw { 


with an undercurrent, sometimes a 
visible eddy, of unquenchable _irres- 
ponsibility; and in the moment of 
his final capitulation beautifully mingles 
delight and dole. 

A little lonely amid all these native 
glories, The Three Sisters took some time 
to settle down. Sir Ralph Richardson’s 
Vershinin I personally thought a fine 
wistful piece of work whenever I was 
not distracted by Sir Ralph’s manner- 
isms—especially his habit of stopping 
in mid-sentence, and goggling for 4 
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while, before producing the next word 
as though it were the mouse the moun- 
tain had brought forth. But the surprise 
of this revival is provided by Margaret 
Leighton, who surpasses herself as 
Masha, the schoolmaster’s wife. Tall 
and pale and graceful, the only one 
of the three sisters to reach the heart 
of the play, she draws a lovely portrait 
of mature sadness far transcending 
self-pity. The rest of the playing is very 
competent, but Peter Ashmore’s pro- 
duction is tone-deaf and very fidgety. 

The Old Vic, too, included a morsel 
of Chekov in its bill of fare: The Wedding 
is a thin little piece, but it livened up 
the evening after a disastrous Electra, 
in which poor Peggy Ashcroft was 
quite out of her element, the only 
saving grace being Leo McKern’s 
nobly built, rampageous narration of 
Orestes’ fictitious death; it was left 
to a capable low comedian to show 
what could be made of Sophocles. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion was no 
disastrous failure, but did not quite 
come off becausé Ursula Jeans played 
Lady Cicely Waynflete as though she 
were Lady Windermere. Hugh Hunt’s 
production of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, on the other hand, like 
Bartholemew Fair, succeeded pretty well 
in transforming a sow’s ear into a 
passable imitation of a silk purse; 
Peggy Ashcroft’s enchanting Mistress 
Page chuckled through the piece like a 
silver stream, and Roger Livesey’s 
Falstaff accepted dishonour with a 
defiant kick of his old heels. 

There have been a score of new 
plays during the period under review, 
but few worth recording. First and 
foremost comes Christopher Fry’s A 
Sleep of Prisoners—a splendid refutation 
of those who refuse to see in him 
anything more than a flash in the pan. 
As a dramatic construction it is I think 
quite as much open to criticism as 
his earlier plays. A great deal of 
contrivance is necessary: the business 
of getting the four soldiers on and off 
their bunks in the prison-church ab- 
sorbs much time and ingenuity; and 


1] 


as, in their dreams, Absalom and David 
succeed Cain and Abel, and Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego follow Isaac 
and Abraham, the incidents, clear and 
enthralling in themselves, don’t gather 
much dramatic impetus. But that said, 
this searching patchwork seems to me 
a thing of fine perception and deep 
charity; not, one would say (subject to 
correction), so much Christian as Stoic 
in tone; but in any case nobly generous, 
and full of beauties which no yardstick 
could dismiss as mere conceits. Michael 
MacOwan’s production pointed up a 
most complex scheme with speed and 
clarity. 

Conceits, intellectual rather than 
verbal, bristle in Peter Ustinov’s The 
Love of Four Colonels, which is a delight- 
ful pantomime, and into the bargain 
treats fashionable philosophies _ pre- 
cisely as they deserve, taking the 
solemn platitudes of existentialism as a 
pretext for wit and invention and 
gaiety. Mr. Ustinov does not probe 
the galleries of the soul; he spotlights 
the quaint illusions of our sillier, 
nicer selves. In so doing he throws 
off some sharp comments on national 
character—English, French, American 
and Russian—and some _ sparkling 
parodies of national drama. The acting 
is splendid, especially that of Mr. 
Ustinov himself as an Evil Genius, 
a great bored blubberly fellow of 
infinite mischief; and of Colin Gordon 
as the English colonel, a pipe-smoking 
stick of a chap, an unapproachable 
old dear. 

In Waters of the Moon, too, the acting 
is good throughout; just as well, for 
it is an unpleasant little play, a genteel 
tear-jerker exploiting the cheapest sort 
of pathos. Wendy Hiller wrings a great 
deal of this stuff out very expertly, but 
Sybil Thorndike, as a lady fallen on 
what she thinks are evil days, does 
indeed reach out and sweep the 
audience into a sudden exaltation: 
when, after a glass or two of un- 
accustomed champagne, she snaps off 
the jangling wireless and sweeps with 
tipsy, heart-rending dignity to the 
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ALEC GUINNESS AS HAMLET. 


This picture makes clear the intention behind his controversial performance. 
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piano, to evoke the waltzes of her youth. 
At the opposite pole, as the rich, 
exuberant woman who throws a hand- 
ful of failures into a whirl by her 
casual interest, Edith Evans is herself 
champagne—rather vulgar, bubbling 
and brilliant, leaving all flat when the 
effect of her irruption wears off. These 
are two pieces of flawless playing 
in the grand manner. 

Let me commend Who Goes There! a 
farcical comedy of real high spirits and 
charm. Nigel Patrick, a feckless young 
diplomat, resembles the best sort of 
Wodehouse hero; Victor Adams, a 
lovelorn guardsman, shakes his scarlet 
coat with sighs, swallows his emotion 
as a cormorant gulps down fish; and 
Geraldine McEwan is everything a 
neat colleen should be. Let me drop, 
too, a tear for another farcical comedy 
—Penny for a Song, set in a crackpot 
Devonshire threatened with Napoleon. 
Emett made for it a refulgent set and a 
fire engine with knobs on; Peter Brook 
produced with verve. The result, I 
thought, was delightful, especially Alan 
Webb’s fire-eating squire, Denys Blake- 
lock’s fire-quenching fusspot, and Marie 
Lohr’s Britannia-bosomed grande dame. 
But alas, the piece was coolly received, 
and soon faded away. 

Far from coolly received, none the less 
that interesting melodrama The Consul 


also soon faded away. I have found that 
adverse criticism of this piece of shame- 
less heaving at the heartstrings brings 
on accusations of a lack of sympathy 
for the oppressed; so I will say only 
that we are greatly indebted to Sir 
Laurence Olivier for the chance of 
seeing it, and that Patricia Neway’s 
performance as the heroine was tre- 
mendous. She is a fine actress and a 
dramatic singer; her weary mask, 
broken at last by a great convulsion of 
protest, almost achieved the impossible 
by raising the piece to the level of art. 

So, my survey now is ended. (Let 
me hastily throw in a word for Bérard’s 
sets, a cafe scene as light as air, a 
cellar glowing with putrefaction, for 
the otherwise tedious Madwoman of 
Chaillot, for the Arts Theatre’s Hedda 
Gabler and Les Parents Terribles, and the 
same institution’s pious and spirited 
revival of Shaw’s short plays.) It seems 
to me that it is an encouraging picture 
that I have sketched in, despite a 
handful of clumsy producers on the 
loose, a surprising amount of really 
bad small-part playing, and a shortage 
of good new plays. But then I suspect 
that these complaints, or at any rate 
the last two, have been in the air 
ever since cavemen mimed, in some 
prehistoric twilight, the first and ster- 
torous mirror of their age. 


THE STRATFORD SEASON 


by C. B. 


to Stratford-on-Avon than ever, 

and the Memorial Theatre is 
crowded. This is as it should be. The 
auditorium has been partly remodelled 
and reseated, and now accommodates 
a larger audience, but the stage is 
untouched, except that it is extended 
over the orchestra pit, and curtains 
hide the proscenium arch; on the right 


ii: seem to be more visitors 


Purdom 


there are the symbolic instruments of 
peace: nets, baskets, ropes, and rakes, 
and on the other side the colours of 
war. 

No better contribution to the Festival 
could have been made than the 
production of the cycle of four historical 
plays, starting with Richard II, for 
their theme is kingship, which has 
profound significance for this country. 











Michael Redgrave as Richard II 


Whether or no the plays were planned 
to follow each other by the dramatist 
may be debated, but in fact they do. 
A permanent setting has _ been 
designed at Stratford by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, for the four plays, con- 
sisting of. an arrangement of stairs, 
platforms, and scaffolding, having an 
inner stage with folding doors, and a 
“heavens” over the balcony. This 
gives an impression of the Globe 
Theatre stage, for there is no pro- 
scenium curtain, and the stage-is in 
full view of the audience throughout. 
It is not really an open stage, however, 
and is not used as such. This I regret, 
for the playing, though brought well 
forward, is not the acting that belongs 
to the open stage, and no attempt is 
made to establish the intimacy that that 
stage makes possible. For these reasons 
a certain monotony becomes evident, 
due, I think, to the effort to combine 
the features of the picture stage, and 
its changing scenic illusion, with the 
altogether different perspective of the 
open stage. The experiment fails because 
the two methods are incompatible. It is 








impossible to retain the soft delusive 
charms of the picture stage with the 
stark poetic truth of the open stage. 
Richard II is produced by Anthony 
Quayle, the leading part being played 
by Michael Redgrave, one of our 
most attractive romantic actors. It 
starts in the correct ritualistic manner, 
with great ceremony, but quickly 
slips into easy naturalism. Richard is 
charmingly played, with no attempt to 
disguise the cause of his downfall, 
yet the poetic intensity of the character 
is lost because Mr. Redgrave, who 
looks intense, adopts gestures and 
movements that belong not to the 
poetic stage but to common life. He 
will not look or speak forward, but 
turns his head in profile, so that 
even his long speeches are divested of 
rhetoric and are converted as far as 
possible into mere conversations. He 
is too often at the side of the stage so 
that he can the more easily address 
the other players, and he does not take 
the audience into his confidence. 
Hugh Griffith surprisingly plays John 
of Gaunt weakly, saying “‘This royall 


Harry Andrews as Henry IV 
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Richard Burton as Henry V. 


and exciting entertainment is provided, 
with plenty of the action that consists 
of running up and down stairs, but 
too little dramatic action. 

Henry the Fourth (Part I), produced 
by John Kidd and Anthony Quayle, 
is a splendid picture, with first-rate 
character acting, and a kingly perfor- 
mance by Harry Andrews. It opens 
on a darkened stage with ecclesiastical 
noises off, the first words that caught 


my ear being “I can understand your 
problem,” which are not to be found 
in Shakespeare, and were probably 
not intended to be heard. Prince Hal, 
whose play it is, was given an unim- 
pressive entrance by Richard Burton, 
who afterwards redeemed himself, for 
he is a most appealing actor, with an 
excellent stage presence of which. at 
times he does not make the most use. 
Falstaff heralds himself by enormous 
snores, but Anthony Quayle shows no 
sign of sleepiness when his great bulk 
rolls on. This is surely one of the best 
made-up Falstaffs Stratford has seen, 
and Mr. Quayle is to be congratulated 
on not in the least sentimentalising the 
part. I have never seen the character 
so well composed visually, but only 
now and again does Mr. Quayle 
produce the Falstaffian fruity voice 
from that capacious stomach. God 
gives men such stomachs to some end, 
but Mr. Quayle keeps his voice in his 
throat, and to the general surprise 
drinks but little. His performance is 
excellent miming, and he has the great 
merit of having no fear of speaking to 
the audience. “If I be not asham’d of 
my soldiers,” is said with unashamed 
intimacy. Mr. Redgrave’s Hotspur is 
highly pleasing, colourful, and ener- 
getic, but the faults I referred to in the 
first play are even more pronounced. 
The additional Welsh dialogue by 
Hugh Griffith deserves much praise. 
Henry the Fourth (Part II), produced 
by Michael Redgrave, is unqualified 
naturalism, except when lifted on to 
a higher level by the fine presentation 
of the King by Harry Andrews. 
Rumour becomes a piece of miming 
by William Squire, who attempts 
no rhetoric, and whose gestures have 
no relation to his words: an early 
sacrifice of poetry. Richard Burton 
continues to make the Prince self- 
effacingly agreeable, and the play 
suffers from this character not being 
given the necessary centrality. This is 
the Prince’s play, and without him in 
his rightful place the action can neither 
start nor end as it should. Falstaff 
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has the plums, for comedians flourish 
in the balmy air of nature. With a 
dangerously seductive Doll Tearsheet 
(Heather Stannard), and supported 
with the utmost comic invention by 
his boon companions, Mr. Quayle 
enjoys himself hugely. Also his Falstaff 
makes some (though not consistent) 
use of the possibilities of the open stage. 

The dismissal of the old rogue at 
the end is wrongly stressed, so that the 
true stature of King Hal is diminished. 


BROADWAY 


Much as Falstaff is loved for the way 
in which Shakespeare causes him to 
display gross humanity, the play is 
concerned with kingship, and the young 
King’s “being awake, I do despise 
my dreame”’ is its true note. For that 
note to be sounded without jarring is 
the test of the play’s production. 

I have not seen Henry V at the moment 
of writing, nor The Tempest, the latter 
being the sweet-meat for those who 
sit at this Stratford feast. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


by Rosamond Gilder 


HEN Darkness at Noon, The 

Lady’s Not for Burning, and Guys 

and Dolls received the award 
and citations of the New York Drama 
Critic’s Circle for the best plays, 
American, foreign and musical, of 
1950-51, the season on Broadway was 
very neatly triangulated. These three 
productions not only mark the high 
points of the three major aspects of 
our stage but also illustrate certain 
tendencies of a winter which has been 
lively and entertaining, if not noticeably 
distinguished. 

Glancing over the sixty new plays 
and musicals which opened this year 
it is interesting to note that almost all 
the hit musicals and many of the most 
successful straight plays are dramatisa- 
tions of novels or stories. Whether this 
means a lack of creative vigor and 
invention in our playwrights, or an 
increasing tendency, especially in the 
musical field, to rely on material 
which has already proved its popularity, 
would be hard to say. The technical 
complexity and expense of musical 
comedy production undoubtedly give 
force to the latter tendency. Since the 
great success of Oklahoma! based on 
Lynn Riggs’ play, Green Grow the Lilacs, 
musical comedy has developed into a 


new and genuinely American product 
which combines a valid dramatic text 
with a musical score that is an integral 
part of the whole and dances that are a 
development of the story and not merely 
“‘divertissement.”’ Carousel and South 
Pacific, familiar examples of this tech- 
nique, are also the work of Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II, 
composer and librettist respectively. 
They have added yet another success 
to their list this season. The King and I is 
also derived in substance from another 
medium, a novel founded on the actual 
memoirs of Anna Leonowens whose 
An English Governess at the Court of Siam 
was published in 1870. The resulting 
musical is as lovely to look at as Jo 
Mielziner’s brilliant talents inspired by 
the exotic beauties of Siamese art can 
make it, and as delightful entertainment 
as we have become accustomed to 
expect from the fabulous team of 
Rodgers and. Hammerstein. Gertrude 
Lawrence as an English Governess 
suggests in her flowing costumes and 
bewitching bonnets a bird of paradise 
rather than the wren-like figure of the 
Anna of history, but she is so engaging 
in the role that the anachronism is 
forgiven. Yul Brynner as the King 
gives a brilliant performance that 
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catches the pride and violence of this 
oriental despot with uncanny precision. 
Directed by John van Druten, The 
King and I is bound to be another land- 
mark on Broadway for many months 
to come. 

The season has been richest in 
successful musicals. Call Me Madam, by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
with music and lyrics by Irving Berlin, 
dealing with the adventures of an 
American Ambassadress to a small 
European court, rocketed into town in 
the early fall and has been joined by a 
series of hits. Guys and Dolls, based on 


‘ Damon Runyan’s stories of the denizens 


of Broadway and its adjacent streets, 
has caught so happily the toughness 
and sentimentality, the raucous gaiety 
and heartbreak of the ‘“‘asphalt jungle” 
that it is by way of becoming a New 
York classic. Make a Wish, derived 
from Molnar’s The Good Fairy, is a 
recent addition to the list, and finally 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, dramatised 
by Betty Smith and George Abbott 
from Miss Smith». “best seller’? of the 
same name, arrived in town toward the 
end of the season to the delight of 
critics and public alike and to the 
honour of all concerned: George Abbott 
as co-producer and director as well as 
co-author, Arthur Schwartz as com- 
poser, Jo Mielziner, outdoing himself 
in Brooklyn as in Siam, and Shirley 
Booth in the leading role. At the end 
of May nine out of New York’s twenty- 
five theatres were showing musical 
comedies, all of them bidding fair to 
remain for at least another season. 
The physical congestion in our 
theatre is part of a staggering economic 
problem that has greatly reduced the 
quantity of plays produced during any 
given season. This year shows an 
improvement over last—Variety records 
ninety opening (including thirty re- 
vivals) to last year’s sixty-five. A 
large proportion of this increase is 
attributable to the fact that the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA) has acquired a 
home in which to offer a play-series 
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of ten productions. But one theatre 
recaptured from radio, television or 
the movies does not right the balance 
of a descending spiral—fewer and fewer 
theatres and an increase of production 
costs lead to diminishing opportunities 
for young playwrights, directors and 
actors, and therefore fewer and fewer 
good plays for the theatres left in 
operation. 

Fortunately, in spite of what would 
seem insuperable difficulties, the New 
York theatre is receptive to new plays 
and eager to welcome new playwrights 
if they have something original or 
valid to show. Since the theatre here 
is based on the production of new 
scripts and is only incidentally interested 
in the classics and in revivals, every 
season sees a parade of new works— 
some by known writers, many by 
unknowns. This year has revealed no 
new writer of startling merit but it 
has shown some of our playwrights in 
new moods. Clifford Odets, returning 
from many years’ preoccupation with 
movies, writes a sensitive human play 
about the relation of a woman to a 
man of talent who has lost his hold 
on his career and on himself. The 
Country Girl is concerned with the 
efforts of a wife and a director to 
rehabilitate a gifted actor and is made 
particularly interesting by. the mature, 
penetrating interpretation given the 
title role by Uta Hagen. Another 
playwright of the 1930’s who has 
contributed to the season’s successes is 
Lillian Hellman. Like Odets’, Miss 
Hellman’s mood is quiet, contempla- 
tive, concerned with human beings 
and their relation to each other and to 
their immediate surroundings rather 
than to world events. The Autumn 
Garden is peopled by an assortment of 
middle-aged men and women returning 
after many years and experiences to a 
southern summer resort familiar to their 
youth and to its dreams and aspirations. 
Less closely knit, less violent and forth- 
right than most of Miss Hellman’s 
writing, it provides a group of excellent 
actors headed by Frederic March 








and Florence Eldridge with interesting 
roles. Philip Barry’s last play, Second 
Threshold, completed by Robert Sher- 
wood and performed brilliantly by 
Clive Brook, had, as would be expected, 
moments of great interest and feeling 
in its portrayal of an eminent statesman 
faced with intellectual and emotional 
bankruptcy, but it never quite solidified 
as drama. 

Among the plays of serious content 
by an experienced playwright, Sidney 
Kingsley’s dramatisation of Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon stands out not only 
because of the Critics’ Circle Award 
but as a play of the moment. Mr. 
Kingsley has done a remarkable piece 
of work in transferring the content 
of Mr. Koestler’s nerve-shattering book 
to the stage. He has been most ingenious 
in devising methods by which the 
agony of mind of the protagonist, 
imprisoned for political deviation, can 
be projected on the stage. The prison 
walls that surround the “hero” fade 
away from time to time, neighbouring 
cells and their inmates can be seen 
and events of the past are enacted 
in inset scenes on the opposite side 
of the stage. Claude Rains catches and 
holds the attention by the validity of his 
interpretation though something of 
the acute claustrophobia, the agonised 
effort to hold to manhood and willpower 
which the book so harrowingly presents, 
must inevitably be lost in the broader 
strokes of theatrical presentation. 

A fascinating parallel might be 
drawn between some of the ideas 
presented in Darkness at Noon and 
Herman Melville’s Billy Budd, as drama- 
tised by Louis O. Coxe and Robert 
Chapman. The play came to Broadway 
after a trial run in the ANTA’s Experi- 
mental Theatre in 1949 and was 
again excellently directed by Norris 
Houghton with the same talented young 
actor, Charles Nolte, in the title role. 
It was greeted by almost unanimous 
critical applause but could not attract 
a sufficiently large public for more 
than a limited run. 

Tennessee Williams’ new play The 


Rose Tattoo was a second contender 
for the Critics’ Circle prize and hag 
proved a happy addition to his growing 
repertory. His Italian sojourn intros 
duced him to a world that was old in 
years but perennially young in emotion, 
From it he has derived a play which isa 
hymn to passion. His lusty Italian 
peasant heroine carries her devotion 
to her husband’s memory to the wildest 
extremes—becoming a termagant to 
her daughter and a terror to the 
neighbours in her single-minded absorp- 
tion in a past she thinks unique. The 
role is a magnificent one for an actress 
able to portray a kind of primitive 
violence that is also exhalted and heroic, 
Maureen Stapleton, in her first im- 
portant New York assignment, is 
superb in the part and is excellently 
supported in a play that has a kind of 
wild gaiety and exuberance, mixed with 
tenderness and a touch of the macabre. 

Broadway has had its share of 
successful comedies as well as the usual 
percentage of hits and misses. Some 
of its gayest moments are being 
supplied by John van Druten’s Bell, 
Book and Candle, a drawing-room esca- 
pade about a modern witch. F. Hugh 
Herbert has tossed off a sleight-of- 
hand farce set on top of the Empire 
State Building and in the inevitable 
batchelor’s apartment entitled The Moon 
is Blue. Louis Verneuil’s excursion into 
American comedy called Affairs of State 
was the first success of the season and is 
still going strong, not a little due to the 
presence of Celeste Holm in the lead, 
“The New Yorker’s” drama critic, 
Woolcott Gibbs, took a flyer in play- 
writing by dramatising his successful 
short stories called Season in the Sun, 
and another “New Yorker’ author, 
Edmond Wilson, wrote The Little Blue 
Light, the most challenging of the § 
ANTA play series. 

No single enterprise in the New 
York theatre has caused as much 
excitement, agitation and controversy 
as has this Play Series. The Series, an 
outgrowth of the ANTA’s Experimental 
Theatre seasons of 1948 and 1949, 
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KAY HAMMOND 


as Ann in Shaw’s ‘‘Man and Superman’’ produced by John Clements. 








was a subscription season aimed, among 
other things, at one of New York’s 
major problems, the fact that there are 
no small experimental theatres such as 
London, Paris and most European 
capitals boast, where plays that are 
unusual or obviously non-commercial 
in nature can be given a showing. 
London has its Arts Theatre, its 
Lyric Hammersmith, Embassy, Water- 
gate and half a dozen more. New 
York this year had its ANTA Play- 
house. Since this is the first season 
that ANTA has had a permanent 
home of its own the project was full of 
hazards and problems. But the ten 
plays were actually presented in spite 
of difficulties of all sorts, several were 
outstandingly interesting and impor- 
tant and the failures were infinitely 
less proportionately than the usual 75 
per cent. failure which Broadway as a 
whole has shown season after season. 
ANTA’s Play Series opened with a 
remarkable performance by Judith 
Anderson as Clytemnestra in Robinson 
Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy. 


Several other new plays, notably Th 
Little Blue Light mentioned above, were 
given. There was a new version of 
Peer Gynt written by Paul Green and 
played by John Garfield; the first 
professional production of Lorca’s The 
House of Bernarda Alba with Katina 
Paxinou; and finally the brilliantly 
successful visit of Louis Jouvet with 
his entire company who played L’ Ecole 
des Femmes in high style to the great 
delight of enthusiastic audiences. 

The international event of the season 
was the successful run of The Lady’s Not 


for Burning. Of the half dozen other 


English importations only Gilbert 
Miller’s production of Ring Round the 
Moon received much support. With 
Eliot (for The Cocktail Party ran into 
January), Jeffers and Fry added to 
three Shakespearian productions—King 
Lear, starring Louis Calhern, Maurice 
Evans in a revival of his King Richard II 
and Olivia de Haviland in Romeo and 
Juliet-—New York was reminded force- 
fully that poetry is still a major in- 
gredient of the well-rounded stage. 


CANADIAN THEATRICAL SCENE 
by Robert G. Newton 


BRIEF account of the pheno- 
A menal story of Gratien Gelinas’ 

Ti-Coqg is a good introduction 
to a comment on the Canadian 
Theatrical Scene. In a series 
spirited satirical revues Gelinas had 
delighted Montreal audiences with his 
character of Fridolin; a gamin type, 
complete with cap over the eye and 
shorts. He then wrote 77-Cog—the story 
of a French-Canadian private; a bas- 
tard, who falls in love and returns 
from overseas to find his girl has been 
persuaded into marrying another. They 
are still in love; but, for religious 
reasons and because he does not 


of 


intend his children to be_ bastards, 
he decides that they must part. The 
play, an immediate success, ran for 
200 nights—a record in Montreal— 
and became a major subject of con- 
versation in that city. Gelinas trans- 
lated Ti-Cog into English and it was 
equally successful with the English- 
speaking Canadians. The production 
then moved to Toronto: a play from 
the Province of Quebec and about 
humble French-Canadian folk. How 
would Toronto take that? I can not 
do better than quote Gelinas’ own 
words in Saturday Night. “Nothing in 
my theatrical experience would ever 
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provide a moment to equal that of the 
final curtain on the opening night 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre.” 
Later Ti-Cog opened on Broadway and 
lasted for three performances. The fat 
was now truly in the fire. French and 
English-speaking Canadians rallied to 
the defence of Gelinas and upbraided 
the American critics for not under- 
standing the French-Canadian way of 
life. He returned from the New York 
debacle a national hero and was made 
a Doctor of Literature, not only in 


Montreal University, but also in that 
of Toronto. When I left Canada in 
April the company, playing in both 


English and French, was successfully 
touring the chief cities of Ontario. 
Without participating in the contro- 
versy about the play’s quality there is no 
doubt that Gratien Gelinas has created 
a piece of theatre that could have 
sprung from nowhere in the world 
but Canada. It stands in relation 
to the Canadian Theatre of the future 
in much the same way as the Medieval 
play stood to the English Theatre. 
More important, he has given the 
professional actor a chance and a status 
by opening the door of the theatre 
to the man in the street who has come 
inside and enjoyed the impact and 
experience of a Canadian play. 
Although it is interesting to note 
that a theatrical performance took place 
in 1606 and that The School for Scandal 
was played in 1788, the comparatively 
recent Amateur Community Drama 
Movement has been the vital factor 
in preparing the ground for Canadian 
Theatre proper. This movement re- 
ceived stimulus and perspective in 1932, 
when the Earl of Bessborough inaug- 
urated the Dominion Drama Festival. 
Recently the Governors of the Festival 
(wisely from the National point of 
view) substituted the full-length for 





the one-act play. It is not easy to 
realise how enterprising such a Festival 
is. This year groups from Vancouver 
on the Pacific and Charlottetown: on 
the Atlantic were represented at the 
Dominion Final in London, Ontario. 
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The journey from Vancouver to London 
takes approximately four days and 
nights and competing teams bring their 
own scenery and essential properties 
with them. The ultimate list of plays 
chosen was not unimpressive, including 
as it did Juno and the Paycock, In Good 
King Charles’s Golden Days, Les Gueux au 
Paradis (Martens and Obey) and The 
Gioconda Smile. The entire financial 
burden (and the expenses run into 
many thousands of dollars) has to be 
met by voluntary donations and by 
locally raised sums. 

Mention has been made of London, 
Ontario. The formation of the Little 
Theatre there has achieved remarkable 
results. The Grand Theatre was pur- 
chased in 1945 and to-day there are 
over 10,000 subscribed members, the 
total population of the city being about 
100,000. Many distinguished produc- 
tions such as John Geilgud’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest, opened their 
North American tour at the Grand 
Theatre. Following the lead of, and 
stimulated by the London Little 
Theatre, numerous Community 
Theatres flourish in Western Ontario, 
having in all about 20,000 subscribed 
members. 

Every serious play-producing group 
desires as here in England, to acquire 
its own premises and among the first 
to do this was the Ottawa Drama 
League whose founder members are 
pioneers of the revival of interest in 
Theatre. One of the most unique 
companies is the French-speaking Com- 
pagnons de St. Laurent in Montreal. 
Father Emile Legault is the genius 
behind this group. Influenced by 
Copeau, he has achieved a style of 
playing that is distinguished and colour- 
ful. Les Compagnons have acquired 
their own premises and what a satis- 
fying feeling of being in a theatre that 
building has. The company is now 
virtually professional: true the salaries 
are modest and the players have to 
earn a living wage by filling in with 
radio. Robert Speaight thought suffi- 
ciently well of Les Compagnons to play 





Becket with them, in French, in his 
production of Murder in the Cathedral. 
There is no denying the excellent 
work done by the Little Theatre Groups, 
but some of the more established 
of these are up against a danger: a 
danger that has faced many similar 
dramatic companies in this country. 
There appears to be a stage in the life 
of a dramatic group when, having 
acquired an audience and also a degree 
of technical efficiency, its vitality and 
colour fade. Technical efficiency, essen- 
tial as it is, will never compensate for 
the quality in a performance that 
provides the audience with a theatrical 
experience. Another characteristic of 
this awkward stage is a certain playing 
for safety and a fear of losing audiences. 
To some extent Canadian dramatists 
are themselves responsible for this 
attitude. Yet there will be no Canadian 
Theatre without the Canadian play- 
wright. The native dramatist must not 
(in order to write a per se Canadian 
play) consciously contrive theatrical 
representation of what he thinks the 
Canadian scene is, or should be. Let 
him write honestly and_ theatrically 
of the life around him—just as it 
strikes him. He must overcome a ten- 
dency to hark back to the past. It is 
encouraging that Joseph Schull (whose 
play The Bridge won the Canadian 
Play Award in the Festival) is also the 
author of The Shadow of the Tree. This 
latter not only won the London Little 
Theatre Play Competition, but was also 
recently televised here in this country. 
Dramatic activity is not confined 
to the Little Theatre and Festival 
Movements. Several Provincial Govern- 
ment Departments have fostered this 
in their outlying districts. Major Bul- 
lock Webster, who pioneered in this 
field in British Columbia, wrote of a 
performance of The Bishop’s Candlesticks : 
‘He (the actor) lived some miles from 
the hall and having only one plough- 
horse, already tired with a full day’s 
toil, had walked those weary miles 
through the mud to play, or rather 
to live, his part; and would, I know, 








walk home in the moonlight in time 
to milk his cows in the early morning.” 
The universities are increasingly enter- 
ing this field. Robert Gill, Director 
of the magnificently equipped Hart 
House Theatre, University of Toronto, 
considers one of his chief functions is to 
develop an audience, by means of the 
students, for all that is best in Theatre. 
Summer Schools in Theatre operated 
in ideal mountain surroundings by the 
Banff School of Fine Arts attract a 
large number of students from all over 
the North American continent. 

Canada is, theatrically speaking, 
uniquely situated; rooted equally in the 
Gothic romanticism of Shakespeare 
and the classicism of Moliére and 
Racine. Canadian lovers of the theatre 
(be they English or French-speaking) 
should never lose sight of this heritage. 
Since most Canadian economic develop- 
ment runs on a line east to west, 
there is a natural contact and associa- 
tion with the U.S.A. The Canadian 
artist is, however, apt to be lacking 
in self-confidence, too timid and over- 
anxious to please the outsider. He 
should absorb and use the influences 
of London, Paris and Broadway, but 
not lean too heavily on them. 

The coming Canadian National 
Theatre needs to be founded on a 
flourishing professional theatre. For 
this reason one welcomes heartily the 
success of Ti-Cog, the contribution of 
Les Compagnons, the increasing popu- 
larity of Summer Theatres, the achieve- 
ment of the Canadian Repertory 
Theatre, Ottawa (the only permanent 
“weekly rep” in the Dominion), and 
the courage of those professional actors 
who strive to earn a living by means 
of summer theatres, radio and so 
forth. Equally one regrets that, for 
economic reasons, so many of them are 
forced to seek fortune in other countries 
and hopes that the best, having 


profited from this experience, will 
return to Canada and create a native 
theatre, watched over by Shakespeare 
and Moliére, but essentially Canadian 
and contemporary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

Because W. J. Rutherford’s article 
“The Local Press and the Amateur” 
in your Festival issue is likely to be 
widely read and approved by many 
an amateur, at least one journalist 
is moved to lift his pen in protest. 

Most local papers write of amateur 
shows in terms of “‘meaningless flattery 
and hyperbole” because players cannot 
stand straightforward factual reporting, 
let alone instructed and considered 
criticism. In twenty-five years in jour- 
nalism and slightly longer in amateur 
drama. I can recall no occasion when 
I know I deserved any of the flattery 
and hyperbole I got from my colleagues, 
and no occasion when it did not act 
like nectar on my _praise-parched 
psyche; when I ever believed they were 
right in any criticisms they ventured; 
when any fellow members of the cast 
despised a good notice, however un- 
deserved. Mr. Rutherford says “‘the 
company must decide that it wants 
the truth, however unpleasant.” Com- 
mend me to the company that is 
prepared to make that decision without 
provisos and, under the ensuing blud- 
geonings, remain bloody but unbowed. 

Your contributor insinuates that the 
“general’’ reporter who covers funerals, 
police courts and council meetings is 
therefore incapable of covering the 
local amateurs’ production of Pink 
String and Sealing Wax. How dare he 
suggest that the intimate knowledge of 
life and death that this work brings 
renders a reporter incapable of assessing 
the merits of an amateur show? He 
asks that where a local newspaper 
has no one capable of writing informed 
dramatic criticism, the editor should 
ask an outsider to oblige. The informed 
criticism of an Agate, Baxter or Brown 
is caviare to the general, even to readers 
of national newspapers. The local 
editor knows his readers far more 
intimately than do his colleagues on 
the national newspapers, and he gives 
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them what they want. 

Another piece of Rutherford non- 
sense is his dictum that the local 
critic should not be an active member 
of a local drama group. From personal 
experience I can assure him that 
administrative, acting, writing and 
producing experience with my _ local 
group has deepened my sympathy 
and appreciation for the sterling work 
being done on the amateur stages 
in this district. I am able to appreciate 
the difficulties they are up against; 
the pitfalls they have unobtrusively 
but effectively avoided. 

Above all I have learned that in a 
small town the report in the local 
paper casts upon the people reported 
on a fiercer light than ever beat on 
any throne. However well-informed a 
criticism may be, however carefully 
written, the majority of one’s readers 
will always “read in” the particular 
and personal when only the general 
was intended. I reported last January 
on a nativity play. It was a badly 
written and carelessly contrived play, 
and it was dwarfed into almost pitiful 
insignificance by the beauty and dignity 
of the Saxon parish church in which 
it was presented. I said as much in my 
paper in a signed criticism. There 
was (at the rector’s request) no reference 
to those taking part, but every member 
of the cast and congregation seriously 
took the report as a personal attack. 

And then Mr. Rutherford wants 
newspapers to publish more reviews 
that “truly represent the ideas and 
opinions of the audience’! When 
they use meaningless flattery and hyper- 
bole the papers are doing exactly 
what Mr. Rutherford wants. I attend 
these amateur shows and hear the ideas 
and opinions of the audience and, 
quite frankly, Mr. Rutherford, you 
are talking out of the top of your hat. 
Yours faithfully, 

R. M. 


Crawley. Howse. 
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H.M. THE QUEEN LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE ON JULY 13, 1951 


This ceremony gave a solid assurance that the aim for which the British Drama 
League and its Founder, GLOFFREY WHITWORTH, have worked so long will be 
realised. ASHLEY DUKES, who is a member of the Executive Committee of the Joint 
Council of the National Theatre and the Old Vic, reviews Mr. Whitworth’s book 


“THE MAKING 


HIS book is the forty years’ 
chronicle of faithful effort in a 


good cause, but also of a process 
of trial and error that can by no means 
wholly be excused by the incidence of 
two world wars, disastrous as these were 
to hopes and even sometimes to belief 
in the ultimate goal. The committee 
system and the committee mind appear 
to have been chief agents in multiplying 
vague gestures and confused policies. 
There were times when the wildest 
proposals for building or endowment 


OF A NATIONAL THEATRE”* 


found high-ranking support; other 
times perhaps when energetic action 
was needed and lethargy was found. 
Even had Britain been at peace ever 
since the famous Mansion House 
meeting of 1908 when the scheme was 
first seriously launched, one may doubt 
whether a National Theatre would be 
standing and in operation at this day. 
The future historian of our social life 
is likely to say that nothing but the 
shock of the two wars (and Heaven 
forfend a third) made its creation 


* Faber and Faber, 25s 
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inevitable. It is now taken for granted, 
and rightly, that something will happen 
and the theatre is as good as ours. 

Committees are like chains in other 
respects, but in none more than in their 
dependence for strength or weakness 
on the individual link. It was not by 
such groups of worthies that the 
national and civic theatres of Europe, 
so often held up as models in propa- 
ganda for the cause, came into being. 
Most of them were decreed and built 
by reigning monarchs and endowed 
out of Royal funds. When republics 
supervened in Germany and Austria, 
to the misfortune of those countries, 
the system of governance of such 
theatres was already traditional and 
public endowment was continued as a 
matter of course. 

True, this semi-autocratic system 
had its possibilities for evil as well as 
good. Under Goebbels the number of 
German civic theatres was increased 
fourfold without any benefit to the 
community; in some towns there was 
even a strike of ;laygoers who main- 
tained standards of artistic taste. But 
to-day nearly every town of say 30,000 
citizens has its well-equipped theatre 
building and its repertory company of 
sorts, performing so many international 
plays that it is hard to find a German 
dramatist at all. 

Our country cannot from its nature 
follow such an authoritarian road. 
And indeed there is much to be said 
for the British approach to a national 
enterprise of this importance: the 
Mansion House meeting, the array of 
names, the public appeal, the develop- 
ment from group to group of the 
“movement,” with the Charity Com- 
missioners entering upon the scene at 
intervals to determine purposes for 
which capital or income of the Trust 
can be spent. Yet one fine day, while 
the Trustees are still husbanding their 
resources of a few tens of thousands, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
that his Government will give a 
million towards the establishment of a 
National Theatre, and his successors 


once or twice removed will quite 
probably have to find a million more. 
Such happenings must be viewed with 
continual wonderment and admiration 
by other countries who have never 
thought of the process for themselves 

We can now see that our own 
promoters of the movement, men like 
Archer and Granville-Barker, were 
intellectuals whose adherence to the 
National Theatre cause should have 
been taken for granted and kept well 
in the background. What was needed 
from the first was the support of the 
actor, the dramatist, the producer 
and the theatre manager; and with 
creditable exceptions like Pinero and 
John Hare, this was what the movement 
never received in its younger days. 
There is a better chance that it will 
now be forthcoming, for in the pro- 
fession nothing succeeds like success. 
The purchase of the South Kensington 
site, unjustified from any serious theatre 
standpoint, proved to be a fantastic 
stroke of fortune since it enabled the 
County Council to offer the present 
splendid site in exchange. Let us hope 
that multitudes will gaze (not for too 
long) upon the laid foundation stone 
at the foot of the Shot Tower; and that 
no Philistine kilted or otherwise will 
try to carry it away. Meanwhile the 
project, in becoming a reality, owes 
more to Geoffrey Whitworth than to 
any other man. 

To the joining of forces with the 
Old Vic the author gives sound 
documentation; it was probably an 
inevitable move and the formation of 
the Joint Council has converted many 
to the National Theatre idea. It re- 
mains true that London needs a great 
civic theatre as much as Britain needs a 
national playhouse; and the Old Vic 
and Sadlers Wells belong especially 
to London’s dramatic heritage. They 
may very well pride themselves on the 
independence of the National Theatre 
and Covent Garden; and even on 
artistic rivalry with these foundations 
of our later time. 
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THE DRAMA OF DAYBREAK — 


by J. C. 


ONKS and guild-craftsmen of 
M the Middle Ages have contri- 

buted nobly to the Festival of 
Britain in 1951. Both in York and in 
Chester, the centuries met when the 
Mystery and Miracle Plays returned 
to the cities that gave them birth. 
Coventry’s plays of the Nativity in 
the ruins of the Cathedral were simi- 
larly impressive; I am sorry to have 
missed them. The revivals at York 
and Chester—and especially before 
the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, York— 
were for me among the most genuinely 
exciting events of the Festival summer. 

The York Cycle, produced by Mr. 
E. Martin Browne, Director of the 
British Drama League, will linger 
in the mind. These plays had not been 
performed since 1572. Then, for the 
last time, the craftsmen of York sent 
their wagons rumbling through the 
city streets, between daybreak and 
dark, in traditional procession, ‘“‘fast 
following each one after the other as 
their course is, without tarrying.” 
Each two-decker wagon, or “pageant,” 
bore guild actors in their special 
scene from the great composite play 
of the Creation and Fall, Redemption 
and Judgment. Here would be the 
Capmakers, here the Cutlers, here the 
Sadlers: all the guilds of York in turn, 
with their piece of a tapestry that 
would take twelve hours to unroll. 
There were a dozen “stations” within 
the city walls. Anyone who was patient 
enough to stand at one of these through- 
out Corpus Christi Day, in Micklegate 
perhaps, in Jubbergate, or Coney 
Street, would have heard the entire 
Cycle. 

This must have had an astonishing 
impact. Certainly those of us who sat for 
three hours, in far greater comfort, 
by St. Mary’s Abbey while the com- 
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pressed Cycle was performed, are not 
likely to forget the extraordinary sweep 
and attack of production and playing; 
the sustained quality of the mediaeval 
rhymed verse in Dr. J. S. Purvis’s 
adaptation. 

On the first night, when the plays 
began, the late evening sky was still 
feathered and luminous, and in the 
trees there was a high chatter, a 
murmuration, of starlings. Before us 
the ruined north wall of the Abbey 
nave lifted its pointed arches in a lace 
of grey stone. And then, in the first 
glow of the floodlights, the figure of 
God, throned, robed, and crowned, 
spoke from the midmost of the clerestory 
windows: 

I am gracious and great, God without a 

beginning; 

I am maker unmade, and all might is in me. 

I am life and way unto weal winning; 

I am foremost and first; as I bid shall it be. 

It was a superb opening. The 
watchers were held at once by the 
plain dignity of the lines and by the 
majesty of the scene, with archangels 
and angels about God the Creator, 
and Lucifer and the devils driven from 
Heaven to the depths of Hell. Adam 
and Eve appeared on the hill in the 
corner of the stage, at the angle of 
north and west walls. Rapidly we 
passed forward to the Fall, to the 
Annunciation, and to the lovely scene 
in which Christ was born of Mary. 
By now brightness had fallen from the 
sky; the floodlights had strengthened; 
and in the very calm June night, 
serene but with a hint of Northern 
steel in the air, we were swept forward 
on the mediaeval tide. Passage after 
passage stayed in memory, Mary’s 
gentle 


Jesu! My son that is so dear— - 
Now born is he, 
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the Third Shepherd’s 
Adoration: 

Lo! A horn spoon that I have here, 

And it will hold good forty peas. 
and the Devil’s tempting of Jesus 
from the pinnacle. 

Very soon we had recognised the 
writer’s art, the economy with which 
he established his characters, the way 
he drove the narrative forward without 
padding and with a maximum of 
dramatic effect. Nothing in the 
Mysteries is foggy, nothing forced: 
sometimes the words were of surprising 
beauty; sometimes they were ribald, 
or else they held a tang of medieaval 
ferocity, as in the passages for the 
mocking soldiers. But all of this was 
in keeping: it did not offend: we were 
listening to the voice of a writer, more 
than two hundred years before Shake- 
speare, as he related the greatest story 
in the world; and we found ourselves 
profoundly moved by the narrative. 

Most of the parts were played (and 
spoken without finicking elaboration) 
by Yorkshire amateurs, with important 
professional aid. Mr. Browne performed 
miracles of grouping, ordering, 
pointing. The mediaeval men had 
been confined to their narrow carts, 
their rough portable scenery. But here 
on the turf stage, with St. Mary’s 
wall and sundry cunning additions 
as a permanent multiple ‘setting, the 
pictorial quality of the plays was 
very greatly heightened. I cannot 
presume to say that the total effect 
was more dramatic than the old plan; 
it is hard to think oneself back into 
the fourteenth century, and into the 
mind of a citizen of York standing 
in a narrow, dirty street, as, say, the 
“pageant” of Palm Sunday lumbered 
towards him. But I can testify that 
to one playgoer at least the effect was 
overwhelming: he found himself fumbl- 
ing for those major epithets that belong 
only to a major work of art. 

A single interval came after the 
entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
and the reiterated “Hails!” of the 
burghers, some of which had, alas, 


gift at the 
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to be cut. Only a considerable poet 
could have written: 
Hail, David’s son, doughty in deed! 
Hail, ruddy rose! Hail, beryl ¢lear! 
Hail, well of wealth that makes our meed! 
Hail, salver of our sorrows sore! 
We worship thee. 
Hail, gentle one; with solace sure 
Welcome thou’lt be. 


Before this we had had what remains 
with me as the most potent theatrical 
effect: the raising of Lazarus. At the 
command of Jesus he appeared, waver- 
ing, then walking stiffly in his grave- 
clothes, death-white against the deep 
blackness of the tomb, and bound in 
the swathing-bands that snapped and 
fell from him as he moved again into 
the air and light. The unknown author 
had chilled us as no modern dramatist 
within recollection. 

For the rest, I remember the waking 
of Pilate, the torches about Judas in 
the Garden, the loading of Simon of 
Cyrene with the Cross, the terror of 
Calvary, the surge and drive of the 
Harrowing of Hell, and the last scene 
of all. There, in the central clerestory 
windows, God looked down from 
Heaven, Christ upon His right hand, 
and, surrounding them, all the angelic 
host, glorious in white and gold: a 
triptych that shone with the religious 
faith of the Middle Ages. Below, on the 
dark turf, between the stairs that 
wound up towards Heaven and the 
crimson throat of Hell, the souls 
waited for the Last Judgment. When 
it was over, division had been made; 
God had spoken His last words 


And they that mended while they might 

Shall safely stay in my blessing; 
and the last Gloria had been sung, 
the vision of a mediaeval Heaven 
lingered for one moment in full splen- 
dour before the lights faded. 

A few weeks after this, in Chester, 
the city Miracles, written—so it is 
assumed—in the thirteenth century by 
Randall Higgenett, a monk of St. 
Werburgh’s Abbey, were performed in 
three parts in the thirteenth century 
refectory of Chester Cathedral. There 
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Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of ‘‘Punch.” 


Higgenett might have sat at meals 
with his fellow-monks. The players, 
Cheshire rural amateurs, under Mr. 
Christopher Ede, appeared on a pro- 
scenium stage at the end of the Refec- 
tory, with a few simple properties. 
I saw In the Beginning—an appropriate 
title for the first plays in the oldest 
of the Miracle Cycles—in which Betty 
and Joseph McCulloch combined the 
pageant-plays of the Creation, the 
Flood, and Abraham and Isaac. 

The figure of God the Father sat 
behind a lighted transparency in the 
exquisite wall-pulpit from which a 
monk would have read to his fellows 
at meals. Below, the players—capturing 
some of the clear reverence of their 
ancestors—moved through the Biblical 
stories that were acted by the Tanners, 
the Drapers, the ““Water-Leaders and 
Drawers of the Dee,” and the Barbers, 
at a mediaeval Whitsun. These plays 
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lack the poetic flame of the York 
Mysteries; but they have a sharp 
directness, a Devil (with red fire), and 
—as in the matter of Noah’s wife—a 
boisterous folk-humour. The Deluge 
would certainly have gone well in the 
streets of old Chester. I found most 
poignant the Abraham-and-Isaac scene, 
with its reliance on the _plainest 
statement: 

Lord, I would fain work thy will. 

This young innocent that lies so still 

Full loth were I him to kill 

In any manner of way. 


Later, the Chester players did the 
sections of The Nativity and The Passion. 
I am glad to have heard Jn the Beginning 
and to have seen the daybreak of our 
drama. Now that the plays have been 
recreated, as exciting discoveries, in 
York, in Chester, and in Coventry, 
they should not be allowed to go again 
to the shelf. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 





NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVALS took place at the Scala, 
London, on two following nights, this year 
as last: 

These two long evenings at the 
Scala Theatre presented the audience 
with most interesting contrasts of 
acting ability and of “Festival” 
quality—interesting and even extra- 
ordinary contrasts, which are worth 
noticing in general before proceeding 
to particular details. 

The National Final seemed, quite 
frankly, to have the lowest standard 
in acting ability since the war. There 
was no performance which contained 
much originality of conception, and 
none which did not contain unhappy 
lapses. Good work there certainly 
was, but it was all along well-known 
lines, without that freshness of out- 
look and approach which surely 
should be the special gift of the real 
“amateur.” Is it the occasion too 
which robs the teams of their 
keenest edge? Can it be that a little 
more sense of proportion about the 
whole thing, a little less competitive 
emotion, might produce an increase 
in theatrical experience? But perhaps 
we go to the National Final to see 
someone win something, and not 
to gain a theatrical experience. 
In that case, the title ‘Festival’ 
should be reconsidered. However, 
there were many there, one feels 
sure, who found the calm profession- 
alism of Mr. Norman Marshall’s 
brilliant adjudication the best possible 
conclusion to the evening. Here we 
had standards of the finest quality; 
here we had the voice of the theatre; 
here we had no bally-hoo at all. 

The evening of International plays 
translated us from the packed, excited 
house of Monday to a hushed and 
all too sparse audience who were 
given some of those precious gifts 
that we go to the theatre to receive; 
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not least did we receive them from 
the winners of the night before, who 
seemed transformed, and were obvi- 
ously now giving us their real quality. 
This programme showed us the 
“amateur” theatre at its best. 
The National Final brought together 
teams from the Northern, Eastern, 
and Western areas, from Wales and 
from Scotland. All had played many 
times in the various rounds before 
reaching this final goal at the 
Scala. Two of the plays were new 
plays, and a third fairly new. The 
winners were the Barrhead Players’ 
Club, Glasgow, in Displaced Per- 
sons by Elizabeth Milne. This is a 
new play of fine qualities and the 
Scots certainly had the best material 
to work on. The play has a well-knit 
plot with rich and interesting charac- 
terisation, and it deals with a 
genuine human problem. The Barr- 
head Players were able to bring a 
good range of salty character to life. 
The International Evening brought 
teams from France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and our friends the Scots again. 
Le Cercle Moliére de Nice gave a 
remarkable performance of one act 
from a De Musset play. One noticed 
especially the use of the whole stage, 
the fluidity of movement, the cease- 
less variety of tempo, tone and 
expression, and above all perhaps, 
the intelligence of the acting. The 
Danish-Scandinavian Youth Union 
put us at a disadvantage because 
their play of ideas really demanded 
understanding of the language. We 
could however enjoy the atmosphere 
created and their deep sincerity. The 
Scots brought the finest emotional 
experience of the two evenings; 
and the Belgian team gave a mag- 
nificently dressed performance in the 
Romantic tradition now so rarely 
seen. 
LEO BAKER. 








The “LONDON THEATRE WEEK” 
drew the largest attendance of any since 
the inception of this annual gathering. 
The many visitors from abroad included a 
party of twenty-seven brought by the British 
Council and one of the leaders of the develop- 
ing Festival and Arts Council movements in 
Canada. He has sent us the following account 
of the Week as he saw it: 

An exciting, rewarding ‘‘week’’! 
The nine days began with a Civic 
Reception by the Lord Mayor, 
followed by a dinner at which 
Lewis Casson was the guest of 
honour. Saturday was B.D.L. Con- 
ference day, and in the evening we 
visited the Olivier Caesar and Cleopatra. 

Monday morning the week began 
in earnest with a thorough review 
of this production and of the place 
of Shaw in the British Theatre. Both 
discussions, led by Philip Hope- 
Wallace, were excellent, although I 
had the feeling that delegates were 
inclined to be too lenient toward 
the faults in the Olivier production, 
and too harsh in their judgment of 
Shaw. ; 

Monday and Tuesday evenings 
were occupied with amateur pro- 
ductions: a creditable performance 
of a difficult play, Poor Man’s Miracle, 
by Marian Hemar, presented by the 
Questors, with Alfred Emmet as 
producer, and a distressing Macbeth, 
produced by C. B. Purdom, with 
players from Welwyn Garden City. 
These productions were discussed 
on Wednesday morning, with the 
producers on the platform to answer 
questions. Norman Marshall, who 
on Monday had spoken with brilliant 
good sense on Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, now led on Poor Man’s 
Miracle, and Michael ‘Saint-Denis 
with infinite tact steered the discus- 
sion through the storm of rebellion 
and protest that broke out over the 
Macbeth production. 

Tuesday was a day for the tech- 
nician, with a talk and demonstra- 
tion of stage lighting by L. G. 
Applebee of Strand Electric at 
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the Old Vic, and afternoon visits 
to theatres and exhibitions. I was 
impressed by the keen attention 
given by delegates to the practical 
and mechanical aspects of production, 

The play for Wednesday evening 
was the Old Vic Twelfth Night, and 
on Thursday, with Christopher Fry 
as chairman, the producer, Hugh 
Hunt, read us his “speech to the 
players’—the paper in which he 
outlined, for the cast, his ideas about 
the production and how the charac- 
ters should be interpreted. E. Martin 
Browne’s review of Christopher Fry’s 
development as a playwright, which 
he and Henzie Raeburn illustrated 
by readings, formed an admirable 
introduction to A Sleep of Prisoners, 
which we saw that night. 

For me, the high water mark of 
the week was Friday morning’s 
discussion on A Sleep of Prisoners, 
led by Michael MacOwan, the 
producer, followed by Hugh Ross 
Williamson’s talk, ““The Return of 
Drama to the Church.” Dorothy 
Sayers was the chairman of the 
latter discussion. The morning was 
memorable for MacOwan’s loyal and 
penetrating analysis of the play, and 
the wave of enthusiastic approval 
that swept over the meeting as 
speaker after speaker suggested new 
symbolic meanings that could be 
attached to it; this was followed by 
Williamson’s critical re-assessment 
of the play, and of the whole question 
of religious drama, drawing a valu- 
able distinction between Christian 
and religious drama. It was an 
honest meeting, with much close 
searching of heart and mind, and 
all of us much clearer at the last 
as to what we believed about 
religion and the theatre, and how 
they might assist one another. 

By Friday afternoon the delegates 
were exhausted, but those who 
returned to hear Henry Sherek’s 
genial, witty and informative talk 
on theatre management were well 
rewarded. 
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The last production was the con- 
troversial Guinness Hamlet, and 
Saturday morning was spent on this 
and earlier interpretations of the part. 
Jack Isaacs, leading off, favoured 
Guinness; Laurence Irving illumi- 
nated his grandfather’s approach 
to the role, and in the discussion 
that followed, the chairman, Robert 
Atkins, had assistance from two 
of the distinguished Hamlets of our 
time, Ernest Milton and Donald 
Wolfit. The week closed Saturday 
evening with a happy farewell party 
in Tavistock House. 

The League is to be congratulated 
on a week which bore eloquent 
testimony to the essential health 
and vitality of the British theatre, 
both professional and amateur. We 
who work for the theatre in other 
lands thank our friends and _ hosts 
in England, for a stimulating ex- 
perience, and wish them well in 
the important work they are doing. 

HERMAN VOADEN. 


“THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE THEATRE” 
was the subject of this year’s Symposium 
promoted at Bristol University by the 
Colston Research Society, which earned the 
gratitude of the English theatre by assembling 
a well-chosen gathering: 

The course of the deliberations 
made it quite evident that the 
Universities are now taking the 
theatre seriously, and that though 
control of dramatic study remains 
largely in the hands of those whose 
approach to the drama is literary and 
scholastic, they are realising that 
stage production is necessary to 
its complete understanding. A chal- 
lenging paper from Professor Sawyer 
Falk on the ideals of American 
drama departments started an in- 
formative and healthy debate in 
which the British view was crystal- 
lised by Neville Coghill. France, 
Italy and Sweden widened the 
outlook by telling their very different 
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stories, and Hugh Hunt brilliantly 
outlined the professional theatre’s 
way of looking at the University. 
A delectable dinner in the war- 
scarred Great Hall of the University 
was followed first by Tyrone Guthrie 
as a lively philosopher and then by a 
modern-dress production of Comus 
which, as the work of England’s 
first University Drama Department, 
took the Symposium rather aback. 
It served further to sharpen minds 
that were already becoming vividly 
aware of the problems, as well as 
the possibilities, of University drama. 
The Colston Research Society is to 
publish the papers read at the Sym- 
posium and we may hope that a 
concluding summary will mark the 
real step forward in understanding 
which was taken at the final dis- 
cussion. E.M.B. 


DORSET SCHOOLS are making their 
mark in drama. Bryanston, long famous for 
its school productions, has built a Greek 
theatre and staged ‘Oedipus Rex’’(Watling’s 
translation) to open it, with “‘Antigone” 
(Anouilh) indoors for modern measure. 
Dorchester Grammar School, under David 
MacOwan (Michael’s brother) evidently 
achieved a notable “‘Zeal of Thy House’’ : 

A lively representation of the 
Last Judgment, drawn with truly 
mediaeval relish upon a wide canvas 
framing the proscenium arch and 
the judicious placing of stage-blocks, 
which gave the use of three or four 
different elevations including the floor 
of the house, transformed the Corn 
Exchange into the precincts of a 
twelfth century cathedral. The trans- 
formation actually spread further 
than the building itself, as was 
revealed at the end, when the 
large invisible choir, chanting with 
great freshness and precision the 
background music, specially arranged 
by Dr. R. Johnson, emerged for 
our greeting, not, as we had been 
persuaded, from the dim choir of 
the cathedral, but from the even 





more cavernous Old Meat Market 
which backs upon the stage. 


The production was vital and even 
throughout, and hall-marked with 
sincerity. One salient feature deserves 
notice—the skilful balance arrived 
at between the four tall-winged 
young archangels, watching motion- 
less for so much of the time, and 
the gaily clacking busy-ness of the 
crowds of pilgrims and workmen. 
The handling of the large group of 
young actors bore witness to the 
most careful discipline and rehearsal, 
yet left each free to play his own 
part characteristically. The timing 
of speech and action all through 
could scarcely have been improved. 


As William of Sens, J. H. Dutot 
gave a performance deeply studied 
and _ highly intelligent, particularly 
in the exacting scene of penitence 
when, fettered in the midst of the 
four towering angels, he held the 
tension of the play and the attention 
of the audience with no action to 
help him but that of the thunder and 
lightning outside. 





AN APPEAL AND A PRIVILEGE 
to members of the League : 

During 1951-52 the Council is 
asking every member and affiliated 
society to make, if they possibly can, 
a voluntary contribution equivalent 
to an extra year’s subscription 
(£1 lls. 6d.). This is to reduce 
by at least half the mortgage of 
£18,000 on the League’s head- 
quarters. The first notices of the 
Appeal, which were sent to members 
due to renew their subscription on 
July Ist, have brought a generous 
response for which the Council is 
exceedingly grateful. 

The First Supplement to The 
Players’ Library (1950) is now 
published by Faber & Faber at 
8s. 6d., and like the original volume, 
it is half-price to members—4s. 34., 
by post 4s. 9d. It contains 128 pages, 
bringing the main catalogue up to 
date at the time of going to press. 





PRIVATE MEMBERSHIP 
THEATRES should take warning from the 
recent decision against Unity Theatre Ltd, 
that the law governing admissions to such 
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“ Bs 0 Soaring a Fee theatres must be strictly observed. If in th} - 

dom = cies ohn Ba q excitement which attends a production th 
Sion «, entnanin (surely without prece- restriction to “‘members only” is relaxed a} Vi 

ioniht “adie A in: Ber el Michael overlooked, the theatre has turned itself into 
was ‘ine with a bilious attack %? ublic theatre and is immediately subjed} 
as the curtain was about to rise, and to the regulations on safe rs : censorship and fo 
himself at literally a moment’s notice licensing, which apply to them. . 
leapt into the angelic armour and : ; i ' 
played without turning a feather. ENTERTAINMENTS DUTY: r 
The whole production triumphantly In accordance with the under- | 
illustrated the author’s theme that taking given by the Chancellor of the . 
in the realm of Art piety is not Exchequer in the House of Commons 
enough—that it must be matched, on June 5th, the Comissioners of a 
for the glory of God, with nothing Customs and Excise have begun a : 
less than the best that artist and review of the structure of the Enter- y 
craftsman can give. tainments Duty. Anyone who wishes * 
to put forward suggestions on this fe 
D. KInpErsiey. matter should send them in writing J ““ 
73 as soon as possible, and preferably " 
OUR APOLOGIES to Dr. L. du Garde through his representative organisa- C 

Peach. The actor who is described on page tion, to The Secretary, Customs and 
34 of our last issue as Dr. Peach is Mr. Excise, City Gate House, Finsbury § p 
Alexander Wilson. Square, London, E.C.2, the envelope §,,,; 
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‘“rHE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE.” 





being clearly marked ‘Entertain- 


ments Duty Review.” 
“INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
WEEK” in Britain is Nov. 12-18, 1951: 
The British Centre of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute is organis- 
ing this Week, which is designed to 
focus attention, in each country 
belonging to I.T.I., on the theatre’s 
power to link peoples in friendship. 
The method is to get as many com- 
panies as possible to put on a play, 
a ballet or an opera, or to give play- 
readings, lectures or exhibitions, 
which relate to international under- 
standing and to the life and customs 
of other countries. The British Centre 
will help to secure national publicity 
for participants, and asks them to 
communicate its plans to them as 
soon as possible at 7 Goodwin’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


PLAYWRIGHTS again held a meeting 
during the London Theatre Week, and 





produced for Dorchester Grammar School by David MacOwan. 


Photo: W. H.Cumming 


about twenty of them agreed to ask the 
League to compile two lists: one of the Play- 
wrights who are ready to submit new plays 
for production; the other of Amateur 
Dramatic Societies interested in producing 
new plays. Will those who wish to put 
their names on either list please send their 
names and addresses to the Secretary of the 
League. A sub-committee was appointed 
to consider the lists and take any appro- 
priate action. Playwrights should state 
whether they are members of a Playwrights’ 
Club. One such, the Player Playwrights, 
meets regularly at the Practice Theatre, 
9 Fitzroy Square, and stages rehearsed 
readings of members’ plays followed by a 
searching critical discussion. 


“BASIC EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
SMALL STAGE” is well worth its price 
of 6d. (74d. post free, from the Secretary, 
B.D.L.). It is a report by five experts on the 
actual equipment of small stages in England, 
with really practical recommendations for 
economical improvements and a sketch of a 
specimen layout. 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND THE PRODUCER 


“Producing Shakespeare,’ by C. B. 
Purdom. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 10s. 

“On Producing Shakespeare,” by Ronald 
Watkins. Michael Joseph. 21s. 

‘Hamlet ‘and the Pirates,” by D. S. 
Savage. Eyre G Spottiswoode. 9s. 

**Shakespeare’s Tragedies and other Studtes 
in Seventeenth Century Drama,” by Clifford 
Leech. Chatto G Windus. 12s. 6d. 

“The Twelfth Night of Shakespeare’s 
Audience,” by John W. Draper. Cumberlege. 
40s. 

“Antony and Cleopatra,” edited by 
John Dover Wilson. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

How should we produce Shake- 
speare? Most critics and amateurs 
of the theatre have asked this question 
in one form or another since William 
Poel struck at the whole fabric of the 
picture-frame method by re-discovering 
the freedom and simplicity of Eliza- 
bethan stagecraft. Poel’s theatre was 
not great theatre, nor was it popular 
theatre. But if Poel lacked the power to 
exploit his discovery for himself, he 
created the impetus to do so in others 
and from his pioneer work has sprung 
an increasing demand for a new 
approach to the problem of Shake- 
spearean production. 

This demand finds an outlet in two 
books: C. B. Purdom’s Producing Shake- 
speare and Ronald Watkins’ On Producing 
Shakespeare. Both these authors put 
forward the same plea; we must recon- 
struct the Globe Theatre. The two 
books approach the subject in a 
curiously similar way. Both point out 
the general advantages of the Eliza- 
bethan stage over the pictorial stage, 
both provide a potted history of Shake- 
speare’s theatre. Mr. Watkins treats 
us to a series of purely imaginative, 
but not unconvincing reconstructions 
of Globe productions, whilst Mr. Pur- 
dom illustrates his thesis with an account 
of his own production of The Winter’s 
Tale at Welwyn Garden City. I must 
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Watkins’ book, however, to all pro- 
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confess I found Mr. Purdom’s case B 


considerably weakened by this anti-} of S 
climax, for though I feel sure he f ford 
achieved a satisfactory result, he lacks § serie 


the descriptive power to translate it f natu 
to the reader. I can recommend it beth 
fers 


ducers of Shakespeare. It is thoroughly } wisd 


readable and excellently illustrated. disc 

In contrast to these two authors, § tast« 
whose premise is that Shakespeare was a § wat 
master craftsman of his own theatre, stim 


Savage, entitled Hamlet and the Pirates. | pro 
This claims that Shakespeare was a } kinc 
literary craftsman, not a stage hack. | W 


comes an intriguing book by D. T N 


As such the author finds proof that § Sha/ 
Shakespeare the writer was dissatisfied § brid 
with the limitations of the Globe and, § edit 
indeed, not very expert in his handling § forn 
of its stagecraft. He drives this argument ¥ of 
home with the delightfully entertaining } cha: 


theory that the incident of Hamlet’s f an | 
capture by the pirates during his in 
voyage to England was a postscript | ther 


added after the spurious first Quarto, § beth 
illustrating the story of the plays mu 
capture by the pirate quarto editor. J Belc 
He suggests tentatively that Shakespeare § Sir 
may have had a hand in the plot are 
to pirate the stage version himself, in } age 
order to force the players to publish § his: 


the text. Only by this intrigue, Mr. } be 





Savage argues, could the author get } por: 
his real play brought before the thinking § play 
public, a task which was impossible § con 


to achieve in the crude and drafty} sug; 
Globe Theatre. Here is a complete § the 
reversal of the theories of Messrs. @ Seb 
Purdom and Watkins, a blunt denial Bas « 


of the perfections of the Elizabethan § her 
theatre. An intriguing and bewildering § resv 
situation indeed for the prospective § the 


producer! But the real theme of Mr. @ alw 
Savage’s book is his pursuit of the § in 


pirate theme and a very exciting and flies 
convincing case he makes of it. I @ Nig 
approached this book with the strongest @ can 
possible misgivings and I put it down § con 
almost convinced of the author’s case. § gra 





I regard it as one of the most exciting 
# and readable pieces of Shakespearean 
detective fiction yet produced. 


ase By way of contrast to the excitement 
nti- § of Shakespearean detection comes Clif- 
he § ford Leech’s Shakespeare’s Tragedies, a 
cks § series of closely reasoned studies in the 
- it nature and implications of the Eliza- 
Mr. bethan tragedy. The reader who pre- 
ro-B fers the cold waters of academic 
hly} wisdom to the rapids of uncertain 
discovery will find this book to their 
ors, § taste. Good for those who like cold 
asa { water, but not for those who require 
tre, J stimulants. 
Sak Now I come to two books which 
oy provide producers with a different 
; a§ kind of stimulant for their work. John 
ck. § W. Draper’s The Twelfth Night of 
hat § Shakespeare's Audience, and the Cam- 
ied § bridge edition of Antony and Cleopatra, 
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edited by John Dover Wilson. The 
former sets out to examine the play 
of Twelfth Night in the light of its 
characterisation. Mr. Draper has made 
an exhaustive study of the characters 
in Twelfth Night’ He has examined 
them from the point of view of Eliza- 
bethan social history, and finds that 
much light can be shed on Toby 
Belch, Maria, Malvolio, Olivia, Feste, 
Sir Andrew and Orsino, when they 
are seen against the background of the 
age. To my mind, however, he presses 
his social research too far. It may well 
be that Shakespeare had contem- 
porary types in mind when writing this 
ing § play, but if Twelfth Night is purely a 
ble § comedy of manners, as Mr. Draper 
ifty"P suggests, then what are we to make of 
lete § the fairy-tale qualities of Viola and 
srs. @ Sebastian? Mr. Draper dismisses Viola 
uial Has of minor importance, arguing that 
an @her popularity as a character is the 
ing @ result of the romantic way of regarding 
‘ive Bthe play. What rubbish! Viola has 
Mr. # always been the centre of our interest 
the Bin Twelfth Night. Mr. Draper’s error 
and ## lies in too academic an outlook. Twelfth 

1 @ Night is not a comedy of manners, nor 
yest Hcan it be so labelled for the greater 
wn Hconvenience of the American , under- 
ase. B graduate’s notebook. If Viola does 
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not fit into Mr. Draper’s cliches then 
it is Mr. Draper who is wrong, not 
Shakespeare. Nevertheless this book 
does help us to understand much of the 
characterisation of Twelfth Night and as 
such it is of value to the prospective 
producer. 

Professor Dover Wilson’s work as an 
editor needs no recommendation to the 
serious producer of Shakespeare, and 
my only complaint about his notes on 
Antony and Cleopatra for the New Cam- 
bridge edition is that there are not 
enough of them. It is to be hoped, 
however, that Professor Wilson will 
develop his introduction at a later date 
into a fuller treatise on the play in the 
manner of his Hamlet studies. Professor 
Wilson makes, refreshingly enough, no 
attempt to dogmatise about production; 
his concern is to elucidate the text and 
to show us where Shakespeare went for 
his story and inspiration. Perhaps the 
best solution to the problem of how to 
produce Shakespeare is for the pro- 
ducer to follow his lead. Any attempt 
to make acting editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays or to standardise their production 
will result in sterilisation. Every age 
must produce its own interpretative 
expression. If the Restoration Shake- 
speare and the Lyceum Shakespeare 
are as dead as mutton, so too is the 
Globe Shakespeare. Our Shakespeare 
theatre must be living and creative. It 
must change as all art changes, when 
new generations rise up to throw off the 
ideas of the past. Yes, we need a new 
approach to the production of Shake- 
speare, but we will never find it by 
reconstructing a museum. Hucu Hunt. 


‘“‘THEATRE ARTS 


ANTHOLOGY” 
edited by Rosamond Gilder and others. 
Theatre Arts Books. New York. $5. 


(B.D.L. Bookshop, 37/6.) 

For thirty-two years, from 1916 to 
1948, the English-speaking world pos- 
sessed a monthly magazine of the 
first rank devoted to the arts of the 
theatre. It suffered what was virtually 
a death by commercialisation in 1948; 











The Making 


of a 


National Theatre 


GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


‘Nobody interested in the theatre 
can fail to enjov Mr. Whitworth’s 
succinct but lively account.’’— 
Sphere. ‘‘A lively book featuring 
a host of famous literary and 
theatrical figures and portraying 
some of them among its many il- 
lustrations.’—Liverpool Daily Post 
Well Illustrated. 25s. 


FABER & FABER LTD. 














NEW PLAYS 
BROTHER ASS AND BROTHER LION 
by Barbara Willard 
Suitable for schools and youth clubs. 
11 characters. Cloth, 6s.; Paper, 4s. 6d. 
net. 
THE IMPROMPTU MAGAZINE 
by Juanita Hayes 
One-Act play for women. 2s. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
DRUID’S RING 
One-Act play for women, by T. B. 
Morris. 4th impr. 2s. net. 
I WILL ARISE 
Morality play by T. B. Morris. 
impr. 3s. net. * 
BREVITY’S THE SOUL 
Seven sketches and four monologues 
by Ann Stephenson, Freda Collins and 
H. C. G. Stevens. 5s. net. 


New Play Catalogue 4d. (including postage) 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Middlesex 
now distributed by 


QUALITY PRESS LTD. 
18 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


6d. net. 


2nd 








and for those who have not the grea. 
good fortune to possess a file of copic 

this book is the only repository of i 

treasures. The integrity of the mag: 

zine’s ideals was matched by tt 

fineness of its judgment, and therefor 

this book is even more than a collection 
of individually brilliant articles. It tt 
what its sub-title claims: “a record 
and a prophecy.” 

The record is not only of Broadwav 
shows, but of productions and film; 
anywhere which are seen to have som 
permanent significance. Only a fey 
of the hundreds of excellent revie 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs, Rosamond Gila 
and others, can be printed, for th 
prophecy side of the book is clearly 
reckoned more important. The wa,.. 

“prophecy” is interpreted in its fulles* 
sense—the collection of articles shows 
forth the nature of the theatre as wel; 
as foretelling its future development 
Open the book at any page and yor 
will find a sentence that starts yor 
thinking hard about the theatre. Yo 
will find, too, the great personalities-, 
Ellen Terry, Irving, Shaw, Dus. 
Gordon Craig—not in mere anecdo‘ 
but in their relationship to what met 
loved most—the theatre. You will fin: 
all the allied arts speaking for them, 
selves as servants to the theatre. Wha 
a mine for anyone who loves the theatr; 
to dig in! 672 pages of this quality- 
what a bargain! E.M.B. ;, 


LIGHT AND FANTASTIC 


“Mr. Punch,” by Philip John Stega 
Evans Brothers. 10s. 6d. 

“<The Puppets and I,” by Fan Bussell 
Faber and Faber. 18s. 

“* The Chevalier Noverre, Father of Modern 
Ballet,” by Deryck Lynham. Sylvan. 21s. 

“Dancers and Critics,” Ed. Cyril Swinson. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 

“Sketching the 
Marshall. Studio. 3s. 

There is a certain similarity betweer 
the puppet and the dancer. They botl: 
belong to the un-naturalistic theatre, 
they both appeal to the eye and th; 
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ar rather than directly to the intellect, 
they both possess the strange evocative 
Sower of summoning the imagination 
uf the audience to their aid; it is a 
{+mptom of contemporary trends in the 
theatre that the puppet theatre and 
the ballet are both enjoying a revival 
of popularity to-day. 

Mr. Punch tells the story of the strange 
aggressive hunch-back who may have 
been born in the mimes of ancient 
Rome, and who certainly figured as 
‘me of the characters in the Commedia 
fell Arte. He was carried to France 
y the Italian players, not only as a 
Yuman actor but as a puppet, and from 
france he was brought to England 
The puppet 
fs proved more immortal than the 
#ctor, and in England Punch is still 
as popular as ever; Mr. Stead has 
wisely refuted the mourning of literary 
writers, who have been trying to bury 
4im for many years past. 

" Mr. Stead has not attempted to tell 
the full history of the puppet theatre, 
tut Punch’s tragical-comedy is very 
‘itimately bound up with the mechani- 
‘al limitations and artistic possibilities 
of the puppet stage, and it would be 
valuable to know more than he tells us 
of the technical development of pup- 
Setry through the centuries. But al- 
*hough this is beyond the scope of his 
jook, what he has written can be 
rongly recommended as an accurate 
and sympathetic study of a unique 
theatrical survival. 

‘an Bussell is not a_ traditional 
.anch and Judy showman, but an 
example of the new type of puppeteer 
vho is doing a great deal to restore 
ihe puppet theatre as an adult and 
professional entertainment, about which 
there is no need to be patronising. 
In The Puppets and I he tells the very 


. jinteresting story of his career as a 
ancis } 


yuppet showman; it has been hard 
work, but his enthusiasm has carried 
1im through successfully, and _ this 
book should be an inspiration to many 
young artists in all branches of the 
“heatre. 
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ELS OT, 


Lost 


in the 


Stars 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 
dramatization 
of Alan Paton’s great novel 
Cry, the Beloved Country 


has just been published jointly 
by the Bodley Head and 
Jonathan Cape at 6s 





BARNSTORMER 


plays 


edited by Montagu Slater 


Caste 
(5M 


3F) 
Round the World in 
(all male) 


Sweeney Todd (1M 


Maria Marten (10M 


The Drunkard (13M 


paper 3s and 4s 6d 









HE BODLEY HEAD 





T. W. Robertson 


80 Days Jules Verne 





















Religious Plays 


GERALD OF WALES 
A Play in Two Acts 


By k. M. BAXTER 3s. net 


Commissioned by the Archbishop of Wales 
for production at St. David’s Cathedral 
during the Festival of Britain. The author 
of Your Trumpets, Angels, successfully per- 
formed in Southwark Cathedral, has once 
again combined dramatic feeling and 
spiritual insight in her study of the unscrut- 
able movement of the Grace of God upon 
the soul of this exuberant and irrepressible 
hero of Welsh history. 


PULL DEVIL—PULL BAKER 


A Verse Mime by kK. M. BAXTER with music 
arranged from English traditional sources by 
CHRISTOPHER LE FLEMING. 8s. 6d. net 


The lightness and charm of the nursery 
rhymes and games which make this play, 
add the strength of irony to the authors 
devastating commentary on respectability 
versus penitence, and personal achievement 
versus Christian Redemption. 


NOT MARTYRS 


By FREDA COLLINS 2s. net 


Here is a historical play founded on fact. 


The action takes place at the outbreak of 


the Diocletian persecution (A.p. 303) in a 
provincial town in North Africa. The play 
is profoundly moving and has the very 
opposite of a happy ending: it is the story 
of betrayal. What it says is perhaps more 
pertinent to-day than at any time since 
the fourth century. 


Published in conjunction with the 
Religious Drama Society 


S-P-C:-K 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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Ballet has suffered from a surfeit of 
uncritical and unscholarly enthusiasm, 
and there is surprisingly little knowledge 


of its history and traditions. The 
Chevalier Noverre tells the story of one 
of the founders of the modern theatrical 
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product of a great deal of research, 
and is well documented; it is not 
always easy reading, and the type 
used for the numerous quotations is 
too small for comfort, but to anyone 
wishing to discover that ballet did 
not begin with Diaghileff the effort . 
to master it will be well worth while. 
The dance has not yet inspired 
critics of the same status as the drama. 
Dancers and Critics is a collection of 
essays on leading dancers of to-day 4 
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by well known experts, and could 
have been a welcome contribution 
to the establishing of standards of 
judgment; some of the articles will 
help the inexperienced spectator to 
appreciate better his, perhaps, occa- 
sional visit to the ballet, but in others, 
particularly those translated from the 
French, there is a great deal too much 
ecstatic adulation of the étoile. Des- 
criptions of physical perfection which 
would be highly suitable in a lover's, 
tribute to his mistress are out of place / 
in a work of theatrical criticism. 

Sketching the Ballet is a simple practical 
handbook in the ‘‘How to Draw’ series. | 
The illustrations are no more than 
rough sketches, but they admirably 
catch the spirit and attitudes of con- 
temporary ballet. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


ALL KINDS OF LONG PLAYS 
“The York Cycle of Mystery Plays,” 
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Ed. F. S. Purvis. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

“Our Lady's Tumbler,” by Ronald 
Duncan. (1 act, 1 set, 5 m.) Faber. 8s. 6d. 

**Pontius Pilate,’ by Gordon Lea. (1 act, 
2 sets, 12 m. 6 f.) Muller. 4s. 

“Plan Overboard,” by Frederick H. 
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Wiseman. (2 acts, 3 sets, 7 m. 3 f.) 
Independent Press. 3s. 6d. 

“Immortal Garden,” by H. C. G. 
Stevens. (3 acts, 2 sets, 7 m. 4 f.) Muller. 
4s. 6d. 
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“Corinth House,” by Pamela Hansford 


4s. 6d. 
“Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
from Jules Verne. (3 acts, many scenes and 
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ch tn (3 acts, 2 sets, 6 f. 1 m.) Evans. 


one 7 characters.) Bodley Head. 4s. 6d. 
did | “Caste,” by T. W. Robertson. (3 acts, 
fort \2 sets, 5 m. 3 f.) Fohn Lane. 4s. 6d. 
e. “Portrait of an Author,” by T. B. 
red }/ Morris. (3 acts, 1 set, 4m. 7 f.) Deane. 4s. 
ma. { “Market Day,” by Charles Standen. 
of | (3 acts, 2 sets, 8 m. 5 f.) Deane. 4s. 
day + “The Little Blue Light,” by Edmund 
uld | Wilson. (3 acts, 2 sets, 4 m. 1 f.) Gollancz. 
tion } 8s. 6d. 
of 5 “‘Ardéle,’ by Fean Anouilh. (3 acts, 
will | 1 set, 6 m. 5 f.) Methuen. 5s. 
to | “‘Return to Tyassi,” by Benn W. Levy. 
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much cutting has, of course, been 
necessary, but the plays as arranged 
flow together with remarkable smooth- 
ness, and the compelling power and 
humour of the medieval dramatist is 
apparent throughout. In Our Lady’s 
Tumbler Ronald Duncan tells once 


more the story of the mountebank 
who could only offer to the Virgin 
his juggling. It is considerably altered 
here, as the juggler has now entered 
the monastery as Brother Andrew. 
The verse is stately and movingfand 
there are some fine choruses and hymns. 











——== 40 Museum St., W.C.1 


A Soviet Theatre 


Sketch Book 


JOSEPH MACLEOD 


Author of The New Soviet Theatre 
and Actors Cross the Volga. 





By using his pen as an artist uses 
his pencil, the author gives an account 
of theatre audiences as composed of 
individual human beings. Theatres, 
theatre-schools, actors and actresses 
are painted into an all-over view of 
Russian and Ukranian post-war 
life. 15s. net 





Readings on the 
Character of 
Hamlet 
CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON 


This work contains the essence of 
the critical views of three hundred 
and twenty-four great critics who 
between 1661 and 1947 have con- 
sidered the literary riddle of the 
years—the character of Hamlet. 
“Very welcome addition to the 
Shakespeare shelves . . Every 
library must have this book.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 45s. net. 





ALLEN & UNWIN 











Pontius Pilate is based on another legend 
—that Pilate, drowned in a Swiss lake, 
is compelled to appear every Good 
Friday and re-enact his part in the 
trial of Jesus. There are scenes of 
considerable power as the tragedy 
unfolds, and opportunity is given for 
excellent stage effects. Plan Overboard is 
a parable. The Author represents the 
power of goodness (with more than a 
hint of divinity), Mrs. Cragg represents 
the forces of evil, and between them 
the eternal battle is waged in the 
atmosphere of a “‘comedy-thriller.” 
H. C. G. Stevens’ well-known Immortal 
Garden is dedicated to “all who wonder 
what happens.” Most of us will be 
left wondering. Nevertheless, this fan- 
tasy of a mystic garden through 
which the dead wander on their way 
further, has been deeply appreciated 
by many audiences. 

To pass on to more normal work 
(some of it written with an eye on the 
amateur market), it says much for the 
sensitiveness of modern playgoers that 
The Holly and the Ivy was a definite 
success. It is a subtle study of the 
curiously unreal position in which a 
clergyman can find himself when 
faced by a family who find his pro- 
fession a constant stumbling block. 
It is eminently actable, but requires 
skilled players, as the author’s note 
indicates. Thea Holme, who has drama- 
tised Northanger Abbey considers that 
of all Jane Austen’s novels, this is the 
one most suitable for the stage. It is a 
debatable point; it is also debatable 
whether any of the immortal Jane’s 
work is ever quite successful when 
facing the footlights, even if (as in 
this case) it is ingeniously twisted to 
form a theatrical pattern. Disciples 
of the modern French school would 
doubtless make a horrifying play out 
of the theme of Corinth House, but this 
English drama of a woman who, 
disgraced for some mysterious mis- 
demeanour at school, wreaks vengenace, 
years later, on the retired headmistress, 
is*sombre enough. Round the World in 
Eighty Days, a “stage spectacle,” is 
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now added to the ““Barnstormer”’ series,}j 
but hardly seems worth reprinting} 
even as a museum piece. No wonder] 
the cinema triumphed over stuff such} 
as this. In the same series is Robertson’ 
Caste, which appears to be quietly 
settling down to the position of a minor] 
classic. Obviously, when a daughter 
presents to the world her late father 
as a paragon, as Hesperia Marchmont 
does in Portrait of an Author, revelations 
are certain. They arrive quickly 
enough; first a packet of love-letters 
and then a visit from “Miss Fairy 
Hawkins.” T. B. Morris exploits the 
situation with skill, and there are some 
arresting scenes, especially at the end 
of Act II. In Market Day a somewhat 
similar motif is used in lighter vein. 
Here a respectable farmer is en- 
tangled with a flighty lady from a 
neighbouring town. There are minor 
complications and a good climax in a 
hotel lounge where most of the 
characters meet. As both Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Standen contrive as happy an 
ending as possible, and as both plays 
are well-written, amateurs should find 
them rewarding. 

Finally, there are the plays not 
written for amateurs at all, unless the 
“advanced” groups care to tackle 
them. The Little Blue Light is a strange 
affair. There is much talk about the 
seamy side of American politics, there 
is an abortive love interest, there is a 
blue ray which eventually shrivels the 
three main characters, and there is an E 
old gardener who is Italian, Irish, e 
Scottish, Russian and Jewish in turn.§ 4 
Jean Anouilh’s Ardéle compels respect? 4 
from the intensity of its horrors. Inj J 
scenes of mordant satire and nightmare$ 
ingenuity, it seeks to prove (with 
remarkable success) that human love 
is one of the most loathsome of humanje 
afflictions. In Return to Tyassi, Martha, 
first married to an anthropologist, is 
the wife of a distinguished civil servant ff 
when the curtain rises. Finding she 
has always loved her first husband, 
now dead, she commits suicide after ‘a 
brief episode with his brother. Baldly 
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MR. CHRISTOPHER FRY’S 
New Play 
a! A Pri 
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In just under twelve-hundred pages and contains 
rare the knowledge and experience of well-known 
vith authorities and experts in every branch of 
theatre and stage work. 
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stated, this may seem a little crude, 
but the play is not in the least crude. 
It is remarkable for a series of singularly 
well-observed and convincing character 
studies. The Little Hut also concerns 
matrimonial complications, but in a 
very different manner. This amusing 
comedy of three men and one woman 
on a desert island does not so much 
skate on thin ice, as present its dextrous 
twistings and turnings on virtually 
no ice at all. F. SLADEN-SMITH 
SCENERY, DANCE, 
MAKE-UP 

“The Art of Scenic Design,’ by Lee 
Simonson. Harrap. 30s. 

“Classical Dances and Costumes of 
India,” by Kay Ambrose. Black. 25s. 

“Stage Make-up,” by Yoti Lane. Hut- 
chinson. 15s. 

If it is vulgar to observe that The 
Art of Scenic Design is a thirty shillings- 
worth to make the mouth water, before 
noticing that it is a book which will 
make the English designer look at the 
American theatre with a new respect, 
that it is because austerity breeds 
vulgarity. A coloured frontispiece: a 
wealth of reproductions from photo- 
graphs of modern stage decor, and from 
engravings of decor of the past: ex- 
planatory ground plans and elevations 
generous enough in size to clarify the 
reproductions and explain the mechan- 
ism where necessary, these essentials 
which are now luxuries to the English 
become positively opulent with the 
addition of graciously wide margins 
to Lee Simonson’s excellent text. 

Mr. Simonson is one of America’s 
most respected designers, and if, as is 
apparent from the illustrations of his 
work, he lacks the invention of our own 
painter-designers, John Piper and Leslie 
Hurry, he is none the less a designer 
in the grand manner. He has occa- 
sionally drawn on his scholarly under- 
standing of the history of stage decor, 
and revived old mechanical devices, 
but his design is always vital enough 
to escape both pedantry and precious- 
ness. His introductory essay is ad- 





mirable—starting with a concise but 
adequate history of stage design, it 
melts imperceptibly into a text-book 
on contemporary decor. And, I repeat, 
it is a gorgeous thirty shillingsworth. 
When he dances, Ram Gopal, lik 
all dancers, speaks the language of his 
own civilisation. He speaks Indian. It 
has been suggested that he speaks not 
authentic India, but an adaptation— 
slang, perhaps. But slang has its own 
rules and its grammar. It is formal 
and to the foreigner, it needs inter- 
pretation. Kay Ambrose’s book is a 
grammar of the Indian dance. Using 
Ram Gopal as its most vivid living 
exponent, and working in close co- 
operation with him, Miss Ambrose 
has discovered that the language of his 
dance is not slang, but what might be 
called an educated colloquial style 
which enables him to present the 
religious dances of India to a Western 
audience which can only regard them 
as secular entertainment. Classical Dances 
and Costumes of India with its admirable 
drawings by the author, and excellent’ 
photographs, is written with an en- 
thusiasm that is sometimes naive but 
always disarming. It makes Ram 
Gopal’s almost heroic task considerably 
easier. ' 
Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical 
Publications now includes a book on 
stage make-up by Yoti Lane. A 
series with such a general title could‘ 
scarcely be expected to encourage an 
aesthetic approach to the subject, and 
Miss Lane’s book is comfortingly 
practical. Colours of grease-paints and} 
their numbers are clearly explained, 
and faces are divided into categories. ; 
It is a relief to find that Miss Lan 
advises a 34 foundation for women 
instead of the brazen 5 and 9 of the 
emancipated 1920’s. Drawings, or dia- 
grams, of the area of the face to be 
shaded or lined, and close-up photo- 
graphs of separate features made-up, 
would have made what is a good 
workmanlike book considerably more 
valuable, but these, no doubt, austerity 
forbids. STELLA Mary PEARCE 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 1830 





FOR THE FOR THE 
ACTOR ACTRESS 


These two volumes, each containing fifty speeches from well-known 
plays, will prove invaluable to the solo speaker in search of material 
for study or for use in private auditions. Chosen and edited by 
E. Guy Pertwee, A.R.A.M., F.G.S.M., they cover a wide variety of 
age, period and character. 


Price, 4s. 3d. post paid each volume (cloth bound) 


ANTHOLOGY FOR VERSE SPEAKERS 
Edited by E. Guy Pertwee, A.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 
Introduction by Herbert Palmer 


Those who speak verse,-whether from necessity or for their own 
delight, will find here all that is best and little that is hackneyed of 
the poetry that is an oral art; the poetry that from earliest times 
“‘was for the ear and never for the eye.” 


A comprehensive 
GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL AND POETIC TERMS 


Completes the book and confirms it as a valuable work of reference. 
Price, 7s. 11d. post paid (cloth bound) 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 


NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, TORONTO, SYDNEY 
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FALKLAND L. CARY 

CANDIED PEEL 

7f., 5 m., | set. 4s. 2d.) 
Performed, on average, every second 
day for the whole of last year. 


BED OF ROSE’S 
(5 f., 4m., | set. A broad comedy. 4s. 4d.) 


MURDER OUT OF TUNE 
(5 f., 4 m., | set. 3s. 8d.) 


LADYSFINGERS 
(6f., 3 m., | set. 4s. 2d.) 


A New Comedy 
(7 f., 3 m., | set) 


ONE WAY OUT 


Scripts on hire from 
Agents: 


MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) =' @ 


LAYER-PLAY WRIGHTS (see page 33) first Catalogue 
of recommended plays now available, price 6d., from 
49 Hilldrop Road, Bromley, Kent. 


TAGE. Curtains for hire. 22 Orford Road, Waltham. { CHU 
stow. Keystone 1598. dram 


AGNETIC-TAPE recording/playback sessions. 7/6 |} hum 
-¥* an hour, 4/- half-hour. John Goodman’s Children’s |} SOL 
Films; 25 Castleton Mansions, $.W.13. RIVerside 5989, }| 5f. , 


KiNG MARK, Three-Act Costume Drama on Tristan 
Ci 

















legend. 10 m., 6 f., 1 set. “Outstanding success.”— differ 
‘annock Courier. “Absorbing.”— Wolverhampton — Star. 
GORDON MILLINGTON, 17 Tettenhall Road, 
Wolverhampton. { STEE 
“P)RAMA.” Copies of Shaw Memorial number still 
} available, also copies of many pre-war issues and a |" 
few bound volumes. Apply: Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. @ 


FOcR PLAYLETS expressly written for SCHOOLS, 
SCOUTS, and YOUTH CLUBS. 2s. 9d. Post Free. Th 
N. J. Fishlock, 86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey. 











LAYS FOR MIXED CASTS and all-women casts, be 
one-act and three-act. Copies on approval. Send 2}d. All 


for list. John Knowles, 115 Mayals Road, Swansea. TI 


“"RYEMPEST,” POWERFUL ONE-ACT PLAY by 

Evelyn Kingswood. Strong characters. Festival 
attraction. Frederick Muller Ltd., 29 Great James Street, Tt 
London, W.C.2. : 











GCENERY for Sale. Interior Scene, total of nine flats, 
comprising fireplace, two complete doorways, tw® 
windows, hall, french window, all bolt together or are Ls 
interchangeable. Size of each flat 9 ft. 6 ins. approx. by 
4 ft. 6 ins.; can be easily made higher. Used once only, === 
Reason for disposal given. Inquiries to Secretary, 3p 

Desmond Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. 














Kate Lindsay’s Play Competition Prizewinner 


THE LISTENING HILLS 


(3 acts, | set, 6m., 3 w.) 4s. 

recently received its professional premiere 
at the Royal Hippodrome, Preston. 
The Stage said: “Simple but well constructed 
story . . . Sincerity with romance, drama and 
humour clearly defined and acceptably propor- 
tioned . . . popular appeal.” 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR FESTIVALS 
HAPPY THE BRIDE (5 w., / m.) 
Comedy by George Taylor 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY (2w., /m.) 
Drama by Dinner and Morum 


THE FOEMAN (2 vw., 3 m.) 
Drama by Alida L. Richardson 


APRIL AND SEPTEMBER (3 w., 2m.) 
Play by Dinner and Morum 


Acting editions Is. 8d. each 


Available from the publishers: 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 CHURCH HILL, LONDON, N.2I 











ALL-WOMEN new One-Act Plays. Copies 1s. 6d, 
Royalty one guinea nightly. On approval: Gordon Revis 
Millington, 17 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


| 
T° MEET EUSTASIA, a new full-length farcica E 

comedy, by Jack Last, author of Gran, Ad Aspidistra, 
etc. One interior set, 5 f.,6m. ‘‘A very successful proposi- 
tion for amateur companies all over the country.”—Philip 
Algar. ‘“‘A playwright of uncommon merit.”’—Evening 
News. Producers’ copies available. Apply: 24 Words- §] This 
worth Drive, Cheam, Surrey. for « 


ANTED TO BUY: one pair curtains 14 ft. wide by ley 
11 ft. (min.) preferably blue. Box No. 504 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. Let members of your Society ff] App! 
collect them for you—the proceeds will restore your 
depleted funds. 500 members will bring you up to £250 
per year. Full particulars from Renald Kramer Ltd., 10% 
Chandos House, Palmer Street, S.W.1. Abbey 4456. 


























ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By GWEN PIERCE 


MAGIC AT “‘THE DRAGON”’ Farce, 2 m., 3f. 
MARY’S CHILD Drama, 2 m., 2f. 
POLLY-TRICKS Farce, 2 m., 4f. 
LORDLY JAMES Thriller, 2 m., 2 |? 
THE CHINESE CRYSTAL Drama, 3 m., 3 f. i 
ROBERT RESOLVES Comedy, 2 m., 2f, 
THE EIGHTH WONDER OF WALES 3 7., 3f. , 


BY POST 1/7 FROM 


Author, Caerwys, Mold, Flintshire 
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rs THREE-ACT PLAYS 
UP THE GARDEN PATH. 5 m., 4f. A farcical 
absurdity. 
J THREE PLY. 8 m., 3 f. A mystery thriller with 
ogue}! wealth of humour. 

rom STAR UNDER THE MOON. 6 m., 4 f. Railway 

station, stranded passen; ae tee re insane film star. 

tham- {jf CHINESE BUNGALOW. 3 f. Colourful 
dramatic story of the Orient. 
=a {| BLIND I MAY BE. 5 m., 4 f. Family play of 
. 7/6}| humour and sentiment. 
iren’s |} SOLDIER AND THE GENTLEWOMAN. 5 m., 
5989, }| 5f. Adapted from famous novel by HILDA VAUGHAN. 
meme |} THE VEIL. 4 m., 5 f. is play will commend 
ristan || itself to any producer searching for something 
ss. — || different. Swiftly moving story abounding in poignant 
Star. |} and dramatic situations. 





‘omc STEELE'S PLAY BUREAU 36,.ViCTORIA, stREEr 
r still 
and a 





“=! ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

— THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

casts, JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

| 24d. 4 All the above for 5 w., 2m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

7 THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 

= 4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

‘tive! || NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
tract, || THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
’ volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 
o- Is. 8d. post paid 
two Copies from the Publisher, 
r are LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











NOW READY 


Revised Edition of the Successful Three-Act Play— 


BROADACRE FARM 


4 Men; 7 Women 
Successful Productions already by 
eight Amateur Dramatic Societies 


This Play has a well-balanced cast, with a good part 
for each actor and actress. It has a gripping story, 
with many dramatic situations. abundance of comedy, 
and an astonishing climax. 


COPIES ON APPROVAL 


H. G. MACLAURIN 


106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the 
Corporation of London 
Principal: 
Epric CUNDELL, C.B.E., HOM. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The CERTIFICATE IN ACTING 
(Cert. in Acting, G.S.M. & D.) 


The DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATESHIP 
IN ACTING 
(L.G.S.M. & D. in Acting) 


Examinations for the Certificate in Acting 
are held during April, July and December, in 
London and at certain Local Centres. Candi- 
dates for the Diploma are examined in the 
School’s Theatre during the same months. 


Full details of the examinations will be sent 
on application to the Clerk of Examinations. 











THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 
THE JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC 
T AND DANCIN’ 
ne... Training om Girls from 10 
to 18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, 
Ballet and Tap, Fencing. Special facilities for 
Languages and Dressmaking. 

All recognised Exams. Sound Education to 
Oxford General Certificate of Education at 
all levels and University Entrance. 

Prospectus and Particulars from Secretary: 


HUNTINGTON HOUSE, HINDHEAD, 
SURREY. Phone: 495 
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PARADA 


(Preparatory Academy for the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
Principal: ERIC CAPON, M.A. 


which trains students in all departments of stage-work, announce that in the autumn 
there will be a special section for children from thirteen upwards, offering a general 
education of good academic standard together with a preparation for a stage career. 


Enquiries to the Secretary, PARADA, 55 Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, N.6 (Tel. MOU- 
4804), should be made promptly as, in the first instance, vacancies will be limited. 
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LAMDA 


PATRONS: 


THE RT. HON. LORD BRABAZON OF TARA, M.C., P.C. THEODORE CORY, M.A. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, LITT.D. MISS BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
ROBERT HARRIS. ROBERT PERKINS, M.P. 
T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. NORMAN MARSHALL WILLARD STOKER, 
PETER USTINOV. MISS MARIE LOHR. IVAN SANSOM 
. NORMAN WRIGHT. MISS CATHLEEN NESBITT. CLIFFORD EVANS 





DRAMATIC, SPEECH, TELEVISION AND FILM 
CLASSES FOR THOSE WISHING TO BECOME 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Frequent auditions are held, but only those showing 
promise of real success on stage or screen can be 
accepted. 


Limited number of scholarships available to those 
showing exceptional talent, but who would be unable 
to study without the Academy’s help. Training 
under the Government’s Further Education and 


Training Scheme. 
WILFRED FOULIS 
Governing Director 





Incorporated as a “‘Limited’’ Association for the promotion of Art 
and not profit. Established 1861. 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 
Telephone: WEStern 8683 


ae 
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ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


:| SPEECH & DRAMA 


mM LAMORBEY PARK, SIDCUP, KENT 


(27 minutes from Charing Cross and London Bridge) 





One-Year Course for Qualified Teachers 
Accepted students recognised as eligible 
for grant-aid by Ministry of Education 





Three-Year Specialist Teachers Course : Stage Course 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education) 





Further particulars and prospectus from: 


THE REGISTRAR, MISS HENNIKER HEATON 








ROBERT G. NEWTON 


(Recently Canadian Regional Festival Adjudicator) 
AND 


LEIGH CRUTCHLEY 


(Inspector of Drama L.C.C.) 


CLASSES AND INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY ARRANGEMENT 


Apply: 15a BOLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.5 








AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES OCT. \st 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training under professional 
ptoducers in a “live” Theatre. 


Students prepared for recognised examinations. 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 
28 Wellington Square, 
OXFORD 
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The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA = Sint Pon 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL: 


EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects may 
be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 

The Ministry of Education recognises the ‘Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M.) 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes 
of the Burnham Scale. 

Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses, and all further 
information from: 

RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. . Secretary, 








THE 


ART OF MOVEMENT STUDIC 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Director: LISA ULLMANN (Laban Diplo 





DANCE DRAMA 
London One-Day Courses directed by 
Rudolf Laban and Lisa Ulimann 


Saturdays November |7th, December 8th, 
coat January 26th, March Ist, 
1952. 


London Six-Day Christmas Course 
December 31!st—January 5th inclusive 


Full and part-time training courses for 
teachers and others held in Manchester 


Particulars from: 
The Secretary, 
THE ART OF MOVEMENT STUDIO 
183/5 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 
Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal: R. S. Thatcher, M.A., D.Mus., 
Hon. R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
Warden: Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M. 


Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 


This is a full-time course, for men and women, 
of three years’ duration, leading to the award 
of the R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and 
Drama), which is accepted by the Ministry of 
Education for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weckly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama, Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
Microphone ‘Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
ing; Psychology; ; Public Speaking; Remedial 
Speech; Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diplomas 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Provisional 
dates for next session, September 6th-14th. 
PROSPECTUS, Syllabus and all information 
from 1.. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M., 


Secretary. 











TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSI 


Instituted 1872 


Patron: 
Tue Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Carisproox 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 


President: Str JoHN BARBIROLLI 
Principal: 
W. GREENHOUSE ALLT, MUS.D., F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 


SPEECH, MOVEMENT and DRAM 
TEACHERS’ COURSE — THREE 
YEARS. Recognised by the Ministry o 
Education. 
An entrance examination for admission in 
September 1951, will be held early inj 
September. Application should be madé@ 
not later than 28th August. 
In addition to the full three-year cou 
facilities are available for a one-yea 
abridged course for selected applicants. 
There is a special evening course designed 
for applicants whose time for study i 
limited. 
Particulars from: 
A. T. REES, Hon. F.T.C.L., 
Mandeville Place, London, W.1 
WELbeck 5773 











